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Stalin’s Thwarted Turkish War 


Secret Documents Reveal Startling Facts 


a 


HE. Turkish Government is preparing a White 

Paper which unquestionably will represent one 

of the most important collections of diplomatic 
documents on World War II, The Turkish White 
Paper will reveal all the secret documents pertaining 
to Turkey’s relations and negotiations with both the 
Axis powers and the Allies. The official Ankara 
‘newspaper Ulus just published a series of articles by 
Professor Nihat Erim, who is well-known as a mouth- 
piece of the Government. These articles are to be 
considered as a specimen of the forthcoming White 
Paper and therefore of the greatest importance. 

The Turkish White Paper, according to Professor 
Erim, will reveal for the first time the secret clause 
of the mutual-assistance pact, concluded between 
Britain, France, and Turkey on October 19, 1959. 
By this secret clause Britain and France were bound 
to the immediate delivery of war materials worth 
$25,000,000. As the White Paper will show, Britain 
and France did not honor their pledge, thus making 
Turkey. unable to live up to the treaty by declaring 
war on Germany in April, 1941, when Yugoslavia 

i and Greece were invaded. The British Government 
accepted the Turkish point of view and agreed that 
Turkey would only play a defensive role by pre- 
venting a German march through Turkey. 

According to the Turkish revelations to be offvially 
published in the forthcoming White Paper, the 
Turkish mobilization was completed by April, 1941. 
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Half a million men were concentrated in Thrace and 
on both shores of the straits. At that moment, Hitler 
let the Turkish President know that he had no in- 
tention of attacking Turkey, The Turkish Government 
knew that Hitler's pledge had only a temporary 
character, but it also knew that the Turkish Army 
could not venture to take the offensive. The staff 
conversations between the British and the Turkish 
had clearly showed that if the Turkish Army, with- 
out modern war equipment, should assume the offen- 
sive, the Germans would change their plans and 
advance through Turkey in the direction of the 
Caucasus and the Near East. That would have had 
incalculable consequences. In _ these 
and after preceding consultation with the British. 
Turkey signed the non-aggression pact with Hitler 
on June 18, 1941. 


* * * 


circumstances. 


Tur Turkish White Paper will also shed con- 
siderable light on why Hitler, after his victory in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, did not attack Turkev but 
came to an understanding with her. As the docu- 
ments reveal, the reason was that the Axis powers 
could not agtee on this question. Whereas Italy 
wanted to attack Turkey and to occupy the whole 
Arabic Near and Middle East, Japan demanded a 
German march through Turkey against India. Hitler 
hesitated. Not before the battle of El Alamein was 


in progress (September-October, 1942) did the Axis 
powers agree to send Turkey an ultimatum. Nothing 
but the final German defeat at El Alamein (November 
2, 1942) prevented the conveyance of this ultimatum. 
Interesting. as those revelations may 
be, they are nothing compared with the 
documents bearing witness to Stalin’s 
aggressive anti-Turkish policy during the 
first part of World War II. The documents 
clearly prove the Russian willingness to 
wage war against Turkey, jointly with the 

Axis powers. 

According to those documents, to be officially pub- 
lished for the first time in the Turkish White Paper, 
the Sovet Government, early in 1941, suggested to 
Bulgaria a joint attack against Turkey. Stalin prom- 
ised East-Thrace to Bulgaria as a reward for her 
participation in the war. The Russian proposal was 
rejected by the Bulgarian Government because that 
Government was acting in close concert with Berlin. 
Instead of waging aggressive war against Turkey. 
Bulgaria, on February 17, 1941. signed a 
aggression declaration with her, at which occasion 
the Bulgarian Government informed the Turkish 
Government of the Russian proposal: 

Stalin, according to the documents, had already 
tried to get Hitler’s consent to a joint Russian-Bul- 


non. 


gavian war against Turkey even before he had made 


(Continued on page Fifteen) 
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An Editoriel— 


France and the Marshall Plan 


RANCE, the greatest and strongest of the con- 
tinental nations represented at the Paris Con- 
ference, maintains a separate position in regard 
to the reconstruction of Europe. In the course of the 
last few days, France has again made apparent her 
great anxiety Jest the economic might of Germany 
be rebuilt and a strong new nationalist Germany 
emerge as a perpetual threat to France's security. 
It would be foolhardy to dismiss the controversy as 
a trifling and temporary discord. 
Western Europe is an economic body whose parts 
are organically intertwined. There is no way of 
resurrecting and rebuilding one part of Western 


Europe while leaving another part prostrate. Simple - 


“aid” operations, along the lines of the late UNRRA, 
can be engaged in selectively, with a deliberate in- 
clusion of certain countries and peoples and the 
elimination of others. What the Marshall Plan aims 
at. however—and this is what distinguishes it from 
the primitive though necessary assistance with food 
and clothing—is to get going full-speed the industrial 
machinery of a fully developed continent. Such a 
task cannot be carried out through the arbitrary selec- 
tion of favorite areas and objectives. 

The French repeat a principle brought up by 
Russia: that the nations which suffered from 
the German occupation are entitled to priority in 
economic rehabilitation, whereas herself 
must bide her time until the former victims are back 
on their feet. This maxim may be morally sound, 
but it is economically impossible. The human body 


most 


Germany 


recovers from a disease as an entity; no doctor can 
prescrihe the recovery of one part before another. 
An attempt to do so would ruin the entire process 
of recovery Western Europe is economically just as 
indivisible: certain principles of organic life apply 
to it France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the 
Scandinavian countries will not be fully rehabilitated 


too. 


30 long as the German economy iies in ruins. There 
is no way to put inte effect the French-Russian formula 
and still rebuild Europe. Even Czechoslovakia de- 
pends largely on the revival of Europe's economy, 
particularly that of Germany; her hesitancy in joining 
the Molotov Plan was the best .indication of the 
dificultv—actually the impossibility—-of going an- 
other wav. 


After heated discussions, controversies and possibly 
a few crises, France will come to realize these simple 
truths. She will eventually have to arrive at the 
conclusion that the only reasonable policy consists 
in the establishment of political safeguards against 
the rearmament of Germany—not in impediments to 
economic recovery. There are a variety of political 
measures that can be applied to attain a goal that 
France has in common with her neighbors, with Britain 
and the United States. Franee and Germany's other 
neighbors have a right to a guarantee against a repe- 
tition of their harrowing experiences in two great 
wars. Their justifiable fears can be allayed only by 
such internation:| guarantees against a resurrection 
of Germany as a great military power, 

The recalcitrance displayed by France toward the 
Marshall proposal stems from ‘the failure of the 
League of Nations, and from the suspicion that the 
USA may withdraw from Europe and retire again 
into But the Marshall Plan, comple- 
menting the Truman Doctrine, has political and mili- 


isolationism. 


tary implications as well as the purely economic ones. 
In addition to a survey of what Europe can do to 
recover and what help is needed from the USA, there 


should be a thorough discussion of the various 


measures proposed to protect France and the whole 


world from possible, though improbable, future 


‘ , ‘ ot 
German aggression. Or aggression from Russia ot 


anv other source. 














Looking | 
at the World — 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











War in Indonesia 


HE fault for the outbreak of war 

I _in Indonesia lies not only with the 

Dutch but, to a great measure, 
also with Britain and the United States, 
It is a disgrace, almost a scandal, that 
two years after the end of the war, a 
military conflict has begun in the Far 
East between the Netherlands, with a 
population of 8,000,000, and its colonial 
empire of 70,000,000 natives. 

Indonesia has rapidly grown from a 
backward and uncivilized ‘country, in- 
capable of self-government, to a nation 
with its own aspirations, its own intelli- 
gentsia, and a well-developed economy. 
It has reached the 
stage where its 
people cannot much 
longer be kept in 
the state of co- 
lonial dependence. 
Political outbursts, 
frequent in Indo- 
nesia during the 
past two decades, 
have been an un- 
mistakable sign 
that the old status 
of political control 
must be ended and that the will of the 
mother-country can no longer be im- 
posed on the growing Indonesian na- 





Dallin 


tion. Even the fact that ceriain groups 
of Indonesians collaborated with the 
Japanese during the war can only be 
interpreted as a symptom of this des- 
perate urge for independence. 

Fighting took place in the latter part 
of 1945, when British troops faced the 
armies of the Indonesian Republic. At 
that time, however, the action was a 
part of the final act.in the war against 
Japan; the British and Dutch were there 
to take care of the Japanese surrender 
and to ship the Japanese home. Whether 
or not the intensive fighting which re- 
sulted between the British and Indo- 
nesians was necessary——at least the 
excuse was there. 

Today there is no excuse whatever for 
the fighting. There are different opinions 
in Indonesia as to what form of rela- 
tionship should be established between 
the former mother-country and the young 
republic in the Orient. Indonesian mili- 
tary commanders are more strongly 
opposed to the maintenance of any ties 
with the Netherlands than are the ci- 
vilians, and this is one reason why no 
final agreement has been reached, even 
though its conclusion has been expected 
week after week. 

Now, in order te compel the accept- 
ance of their terms, the Dutch have 


directed their military to. bemb and shell 
and occupy the towns of Indonesia and 
write another page of colonial warfare 
in the Far East. 

The Dutch will probably be able to 
“quell,” “suppress” and “win,” and yet 
it is a blot on the political reputation 
of the western nations that such meas- 
ures should be resorted to. It is an 
indication of the depths to which has 
sunk the United Nations that the ten- 
sion in Indonesia, increasing for several 
months now, has been unable to pierce 
the thick walls of the new organization 
ostensibly set up with the principal aim 
of preventing war. The legal pretext 
that the conflict is the internal concern 
of the Netherland Empire has no validity 
whatéver. Even if the UN were to inter- 
vene now—much too late—it could do 
too little. And Gromyko, who cares little 
about the well-being of the Indonesians, 
will be overjoyed to turn this discussion, 
as any other discussion, into a propa- 
ganda attack on the western nations and 
the United States. _ 

Action is possible, however, outside 
the framework of the UN, and te be 
effective, independent steps must. be 
taken by Britain and, above all, by the 
United States. The US is today the 
dominating power in the Pacific and in 
the South Seas. Units of the American 
Navy would need only a few days to 
drop anchor off the East Indies. The 
prestige of the US, which has never been 
involved in the fighting in Indoresia, 
would be sufficient to induce the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, if it were to exert 
vigorous pressure on both sides. An 
American fleet, reports from Washington 
say, may soon be dispatched to the 
shores of Greece to counteract the in- 
tervention of Yugoslavia and Albania 
in the affairs of Greece. Whatever the 
difference between the situation there 


and in Indonesia—and the difference ig 
considerable indeed—the United States, to 
maintain its prestige and moral ip. 
fluence in the world, cannot restrict itself 
to interventions only where Russian ex. 
pansion is rampant. 

It would be bad if the entire policy 
of the United States were to be limited 
to the Truman Doctrine against Russia 
and Communism, accompanied with an 
indifference and idleness in the face of 
grave developments in other parts of 
the world. é . “ 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 
IS NOT SO BAD... 


A NEW BOOK has been published in 
Moscow, describing the. destruction 
wrought in Hiroshima after the atomic 
bomb. The author takes pains to mini- 
mize the effectiveness of the bomb, its 
destructive power and the damage done, 

The fact that this is a well-prepared 
piece of propaganda, and not a silly 
whim of a free-lance writer, is demon. 
strated by the prohibition of the Polish 
translation of John Hersey’s well-known 
Hiroshima in Soviet-controlled Poland, 
A translation of the book was begun 
but was ordered suspended; its publi- 
cation has been forbidden. 

The Soviet press pictures the United 
States as militarist, swash-buck’ing, 
aggressive. It is rather reticent, how- 
ever, about such weapons as the Soviet 
Government does not possess. Telling 
its readers about them would be out 
of line with the new propaganda theme; 
that Russia is the strongest power mn 
the world. 

Russians remember as wel] as Anier- 
icans Aesop’s fable about the fox yearn- 
fully gazing at the beautiful grapes on 
the tree and, unable to reach them, com- 
forting himself: “Well, they are sour 
anyway.” 











—The Home Front— 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








The Independence of Maine 


of Maine is bedeviled with books. 

It seems destined to take the 
place occupied by Indiana some thirty 
or forty years ago. Aspirations to 
authorship sprout from Kittery Point to 
Machias. Those who are drawn to 
Boston, the central magnet of the New 
England universe, produce poetry and 
novels out of nostalgia for their old 
home. Those who remain produce them 
out of daydreams. Even visitors from 
such barbaric spots as Chicago and St. 
Louis add to the 
printed pile to 
prove that they are 
susceptible to the 
finer things of the 
ancient East. Prac- 
tically every town, 
every island, every 
beach, every lake, 
every stream, has 
its book. 

And still I love 
the state. Squads, 
companies, regi- 
ments, armies of authors can’t spoil it 
for me. Though I was born far away 
and in a world as different from this 
as can be imagined, I have from the 
time of my first visit had the notion 
that everything about Maine has a spe- 
cial quality. Granite ledges, old fish- 
wharves and houses, clear lakes re- 
flecting the variegated’ pine-and-birch- 
covered mountainsides and, especially, 
every native son or daughter—every 
object and every person—seemed to me 
to bear a stamp. I suppose it is all 
halucination. But I fail to rid myself 
of it. 

fhen Sinclair Lewis wrote Jt Can't 
Iiappen Herve, his savior of the country 


G ct tsine in Maine. — The State 
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was a catankerous Vermont editor, Hé 
was the one whose sharp-pointed indi- 
vidualism offered the fiercest opposition 
to the American Hitler. It was perfectly 
appropriate to locate the representative 
of American independence in the Green 
Mountain State, but he might just as 
well have printed his paper way down 
east. For more than broiled lobster, 
more than clam chowder, more than any 
pleasure of shore or woods or mountain, 
the upstanding, ferthright independence 
of these folks up here is the thing that 
give the state its special flavor. 


* * * 


They Look Up to the Sky 


I RECALL that many years ago, when 
I spent my first vacation down on One 
of the jagged bays which indent the 
coast, a woman used to come for our 
laundry. She would be driven up to our 
door in a shiny Lincoln car, would march 
out with the basket of clothes, deposit 
it on the back seat and drive off in style. 
From the start I addressed her respect- 
fully—not as Sally or Molly or what- 
ever her name was—but as Mrs. Jones. 
And Mrs. Jones she was, as good as 
anyone. Every step, every stance of her 
body, every tone of her voice proclaimed 
her equality with the best in the land. 
She might do our washing, but she was 
nobody’s underling. 

Much later, and while summering on 
another of the countless indentions of 
that amazing coast, we had a blue-eyed 
girl named Alice who was willing to 
come to “help us out.” Those were her 


mother’s words. It was a family of 
fisherfolk. These villagers have lived 
their lives in their tiny village since 


soon after the Revolution. They have 
complete internal democracy, the only 


stratification among them being on the 
basis of Skill or reliability or sobriety. 
And the superior glamor of the outside 
world casts no shadow over them. When 
Alice’s mother said that Alice would be 
willing to “help out,” she was conferring 
a favor, not receiving one. And when 
Alice came striding into the house, every 
line of her stapping figure proclaimed 
that she was good-naturedly “working 
out” because she happened to feel like 
it. Since she was young, I did call her 
by her first name, but she soon recipro- 
cated by calling me by mine. 

I note the same independence of atti- 
tude wherever I go. Up here on Moose- 
head Lake, where this is written, the 
guides, the store-keepers, waiters in 
hotela and restaurants receive and serve 
all who come with an air of easy non- 
chalance. There is nothing pugnaciously 
assertive about it. It is just taken for 
granted that we are all even, that one 
way of making a living is as good as 
another. It is related that when Carl 
E. Milliken was Governor of this state, 
he made an official tour through this 
wild northern section. As was fitting, 
he traveled in state with a large party. 
One of the secretaries called up the 
old man who ran the hotel at the head 
of Chesuncook Lake and warned him 
that the Governor and al! his party were 
to honor him by taking dinner at his 
house, and he hoped the proprietor would 
do his best to have a meal worthy of 
the occasion. The backwoods _hotel- 
keeper drawled back: “Well’ it’s mighty 
nice of you to call up and tell us the 
Governor'’li hev dinner with us, but I 
guess we'll have dinner jest the same 
as usual.” ‘ A - 


Limits of Regimentation 


Recentiy I have been told of two 
boys who went down to Boston and 
served as little cogs in large concerns. 
Both of ‘them felt irked in their pre- 
scribed routines, returned to their old 
towns and have lived happily ever since. 
For most of Maine is_ industrially 
primitive. A man can still turn his hand 
to anything suggested by his taste. The 
changing seasons and the varied see- 


tions of the state offer numerous oceu- 
pations. Ingenuity is more important 
than capital. The withering hand of the 
chain enterprise and of the gigantic 
corporation has not yet got these coasts 
and forests in its grip. 

Emerson once wrote that he liked a 
man who would try _ school-teaching, 
store-keeping, peddling, farming—always 
falling like a cat on his feet and al- 
ways ready for a new occupation and 
set of habits. Such a man, he figured, 
had the best chance to develop inde- 
pendence and roundedness of qualities. 
And'in such men this state, despite the 
elephantine march of big business, still 
abounds. No one fears to lose his job 
or, even, his business—for he can easily 
get another. The managerial revolution 
has not yet arrived. The American Revo- 
lution is still valid. 





INTERCHURCH COMMITTEE FOR 
MISUNDERSTANDING RUSSIA 


@ For an expose of the Interchurch 
Committee, headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman and organized by 
the American-Russian Institute, read 
Eugene. Lyons’ article in the June 
issue of The American Mercury. This 
committee includes Dr. John R. Mott, 
chairman of the World YMCA, an 
Episcopal Bishop, the Metropgli- 
tan of the Russian Orthodox Chureh- 
es in America, prominent Baptists, 
Methodists, and others. This hely 
alliance tells us that “Ignorance, sut- 
picion and hate breed war,” and #0 
of course we should learn to under- 
stand Soviet Russia. 

Lyons comments that there is not 
a similar committee in the USSR, 


to freely spread propaganda fer 
American democracy; that these 
churchmen are a front for the 


American-Russian Institute which is 
a front for the Communist Party, 
whethér they are innocent or not 
They are apologists for totalitarian 
terror, for slave labor in huge cone 
centration camps, for Soviet im- 
perialism; “it is the old trick of 
covering misinformation with a self- 
righteous plea for ‘understanding.’ ” 

— 
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‘ashington and the 
THE 


“COLD” WAR 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—State De- 
WW oavimen officials in charge of 

our relations with the Soviet 
UWnion—on the highest policy making 
Jevel—are faced with a dilemma which 
forces them to attempt to carry water 
on both shoulcers. Their dilemma is 
how to avoid publicly saying or doing 
anything which might possibly be con- 
pidered provocation by the Soviet Union, 
while at the same time to put in motion 
puch defensive measures as are made 
imperative by the hostilesaggressions of 
the Russians. 

One solution of the dilemma was found 
by Secretary Marshall last Monday when 
he called an ultra-secret meeting with 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and ranking Republicans and 
Democrats of the House Committees on 
‘Armed Services, Appropriations, Inter- 
state Commerce, Banking and Agri- 
culture. At this meeting Marshall de- 
voted an hour and a half to giving the 
Congressmen the real inside story of the 
daveloping conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Following the meeting, Chairman 
Eaton (R., N. J.) of the House Foreign 
‘Affairs Committee, intimated that mem- 
bers of his Committee intended to spend 
considerable time in Europe following 
adjournment as part of a program of 
“keeping Congress informed” of the 
Fipening crisis. 

Although full secrecy has been kept 
as to what Secretary Marshall said, 
(Chairman Faton’s announcement was 
yegarded in well-informed circles as 
presaging a new development in the near 

uture when the leaders of American 
wer policy will find it necessary to 
take the American public into their con- 
ve on the state of affairs and will 
Make public the type of information 
Which was given under pledge of secrecy 
to the members of Congress on Monday. 


TRAGEDY ON TRUMAN'S DOORSTEP 





What restrains top Covernment of- 
ficials from speaking openly now is the 
fear that the Russians will accuse them 
of inciting the American people. In the 
state of unreadiness of most Americans 
to contemplate anything which could be 
interpreted as a new war situation, some 
Government officials fear such charges 
would be heaven-sent propaganda am- 
munitio: for Henry Walla.c and his 
Communist ->llowers. 

At the same time Government _fficials 
:-e sorely *-set by the necessity of cop- 
ing on a day-to-day basis with Soviet 
aggressions against Americans every- 
where in the world, against free demo- 
cratic nations, against members of the 
United Nations and against our war- 
time allies. 

Privately discussing the article in The 
New Leader last week which suggested 
that a redefinition of terms would find 
that the Soviet Union and America are, 
in effect, at war already, a high-ranking 
personage sighed and said he wished at 
times he were a newspaperman instead 
of a diplomat and could have the freedom 
of speaking freely without bearing the 
responsibility of speaking officially. He 
agreed, he said, with the thesis of The 
New Leader article. 

“What’s more important,” he said, 
“is that the Russians agree with The 
New Leader article. Our files are full 
of material substantiating Sunday’s 
broadcast from Paris by Joe Harsch.” 

The reference to Harsch arose out of 
@ phrase used by the Russian Gen. 
Kurasov that “our wartime allies have 
become our enemies.” 

(Editor’s note: Last Sunday Joseph C. 
Harsch, well-known Washington corres- 
pondent for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, now in Paris, broadcast from 
the French capital a secret order by 
Col. Gen. L. K. Kurasov, commander-in- 
chief of Soviet forces in Austria, rebul- 





Desperate for a place to sleep, this homeless former Marine couple ‘and their three 
babies pitched a half-tent in a park just across the street from the entrance to the 
White House in Washington. The father, Thomas J. Ahearn, a Marine sergeant with 
38 months overseas, had been unable to find a home since his discharge in April 
®xcept for a house that was sold out from under them after a four weeks’ stay. His 
Wife, also a former Marine, collapsed when police ordered them out of the park.—(LPA) 
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“| hear things are getting pretty critical’ 


ing his men for what the Russian com- 
mander called ‘‘un-Soviet-like activities,” 
and imposing stringent restrictions to 
guide their future conduct. Harsch, who 
enjoys in Washington a_ well-merited 
reputation for the highest integrity and 
reliability, said in his broadcast that he 
obtained a “true original” of the order, 
marked “top secret,” issued June 10, on 
a recent tour of the Russian-occupied 
areas. The Kurasov order, reported 
Harsch, ordered Soviet Army officers to 
follow a non-fraternization policy in 
Austria because, “It has been noted 
recently that a number of Soviet officers 
are falling under the influence of the 


bourgeois ideology through social inter- ~ 


course with the local population, becom- 
ing either anti-Soviet-minded or outright 
traitors to their country... .”) 

“The Russians consider us as the 
enemy and consider themselves as at 
war with us,” it was pointed out in my 
interview with the high-ranking per- 
sonage. “No American officer of com- 
parable rank in our army and no public 
official has gone so far in his thinking 
or his utterances as the Russians have 
already gone. The evidences of Russian 
hostility and their attitude towards rela- 
tions between us have been in our hands 


for some time now. But we have been 
patient, hoping they would change, of 
indicate that they did not mean what 
they say. But we «re forced by their 
actions to take note of their open hoge 
tiliti ss.” 

The importance the White House at 
taches to our current relations with the 
Soviet Union was further evidenced in 
Washington this week by the appointe 
ment of Charles E. Bohlen to succeed 
Benjamin V. Cohen as Counsellor of the 
State Department. Bohlen is regarded 
in the State Department as one of its 
two top Russian experts—the other bee 
ing George Kennan, in charge of thé 
Department’s policy division. 

The position of Counsellor of the Dé 
partment is ranked on a par with that 
of Assistant Secretary of State. Bohlen 
is a career man in the Department, and 
under the rules of the US Foreign 
Service would sent to soms 
foreign post at the end of this year. 
Foreign Service officers are limited to # 
maximum of four years service in Wash« 
ington. By being appointed Counsello¥ 
of the Department, Secretary Marshall 
is enabled to keep one of his ton Russiaf® 
experts by his side for as long as h@® 
wisnes, 


have been 





—— 


American Prosperity 





On Shaky Foundation 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—As Con- 
Wiwess was rushing to adjourn- 
ment this week, President Tru- 


man issued a notable special midyear 
report to the packing legislators. It is 
doubtful if more than a handful of the 
departing Congressmen will pay it the 
serious attention it deserves. 

The gist of the President’s special 
report on the economic health of the 
nation is that we are living on artificial 
thyroid shots. The President makes it 
plain that he thinks the minute we are 
deprived of these shots the nation will 
go into an economic collapse. 

The general theme of the President’s 
report paralleled that of the testimony 
presented the Government’s Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report by Emer- 


son P. Schmidt, chief economist of tne 
US Chamber of Commerce, reported here 
last week. The significance of this report 
was generally overlooked by the daily 
press, 

Truman’s report notes that the nation 
is enjoying unprecedentedly high levels 
in profits, employment and production, 
But he observes that these high levels 
are based on such shaky foundations as 
a doubling in our export volume over 
imports, on the abnormal devouring of 
the people’s savings and credit, and on 


the backlog of producers requirements 
for reconversion and consumers demands. 


Of this tripod on which our current 
prosperity rests, the President points 


out, two legs are slated for a short life 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 























TRAGEDY 


IN 
RUMANIA 


By Alexandre Cretzianu 


manian Peasant Party, national hero 

of the fight for freedom and de- 
mocracy, was recently placed under 
house arrest and is held “incommuni- 
cado.” Mihalache, Vice-President of the 
Party, has been imprisoned together 
with other prominent leaders. With the 
aid of the puppet government set up by 
Vishinski in March, 1945, the Soviet 
Government has thus taken another step 
towards the annihilation of Rumania’s 
foremost democratic party. 

It had been repeatedly proved that 
more than three-quarters of the Ru- 
manian pepole are solidly behind Maniu. 
This is why the Communists have iso- 
lated him. The mass arrests of mem- 
bers of the Peasant Party which have 
continued through the past year, have 
now culminated with the imprisonment 
of all its leaders. The Soviet Government 
have given proof that there is nothing 
more distasteful to them in Eastern and 
Danubian Europe than the _ passive 
resistance of the peasants. They must 
be ruthlessly deprived of their chiefs 
so that they can be terrorized and en- 
slaved. Peasants constitute more than 
80 percent of the population of Rumania 
and of the neighboring countries. 

It is certainly no coincidence that 
Maniu, Mihalache and Petcov should be 
in captivity; Nagy, Matchek, Milan 
Gavrilovitch and R. G. M. Dimitrov in 
exile; and that the Agrarian Party 
should have been banned in Czecho- 
slovakia. Mikolajezyk alone is still— 
for how long?—in relative freedom, but 
has been politically shackled. 

Thus the real representatives of more 
than 100,000,000 Europeans’ under 
Soviet domination have been jailed, 
exiled or otherwise removed from leader- 
ship. 


Jim MANIU, leader of the Ru- 


* * - 


Juni MANIU was not an enemy of 
the Soviet Government. On the contrary, 
he had always stressed the necessity 
for Rumania to live on terms of friend- 
ship with its great neighbor, the USSR. 
In the years between the two wars, he 
and Mihalache had repeatedly been 
accused by their political opponents of 
being pro-Soviet. 

The first friendly international agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and 
Rumania—the 1929 Litvinov Protocol— 
was signed by Maniu’s Government. 
It was also under Maniu’s inspiration 
that Titulescu ,established, in 1933-36, 
closer Soviet-Rumanian relations. 

li Maniu has now clashed with the 
Soviet-dominated, Communist regime, it 
is but an episode of his life-long fight 
against oppression, which started be- 
fore World War I in his native Transyl- 
vania, then part o. the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Later Maniu led the fight 
against the dictatorship of King Carol 
and Antonescu and against Hitler’s do- 
mination of Rumania. It would have 
meant denying his entire political past 
if he had capitulated to Communist 
tyranny. 

It is his devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples whitch inspired Maniu to be one 


of the chief upholders of the Allied 
cause in Southeastern Europe during 
World War II. 

In 1940, after King Carol’s Tatarescu 
(now Vice President of the Soviet-ap- 
pointed Groza Government), had re- 
pudiated the Anglo-French guarantee 
and thrown Rumania into the lap of the 
Axis, Maniu reached an understanding 
with representatives of the British 
Government in Rumania (which was 
later supplemented with the late Frank 
Mott-Gunther, American Minister in 
Bucharest), pledging the support of 
Rumanian democratic forces to the 
Allied cause. 

The leader of the Peasant Party kept 
his promise. He maintained continuous 
contact by clandestine radio-sets, per- 
sonal emissaries and secret diplomatic 
channels with the British Government, 





TRUMAN 
The Balkans, again a trouble-spot 


and later with the representatives of the 
three principal Allied Governments in 
Cairo. Through his numerous political 
followers, he guided publie opinion in 
favor of the Allies and-towards a break 
with the Axis, predicting an Allied 
victory even at moments when German 
military power was at its peak. 

Of course, the Communists now ac- 
cuse Maniu of having acted that way 
in 1940 because he was “pro-British.” 
How could he, however, have then op- 
posed Hitler with the help of the So- 
viets, when Stalin was still giving polit- 
ical and economic aid to Nazi Germany? 


* a * 


Wu EN Antonescu entered the war on 
the side of Hitler, Maniu sent him 
strong written protests against Ru- 
manian military operations on Russian 
territory. These protests were widely 
circulated in the whole country. It 
needed courage and conviction to so 
act, as the wound caused by the brutal 
Soviet annexation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina in June 1940, was 
still bleeding. Public opinion was still 
horrified by Soviet atrocitigs and pil- 
laging in these Rumanian provinces. 
Maniu, however, steadfastly followed 
his path. He declared himself ready 





| between the two wars. 





@ Alexandre Cretzianu was formerly Secretary-General of the Rumanian 
Foreign Office. He courageously resigned in September, 1941, in protest against 
Antonescu’s foreign policy. He did this openly in writing. In October, 1943, he 
was appointed Minister to Ankara on behalf of the democratic forces of Rumania, 
and in that capacity he initiated the armistice negotiations with the Allies that 
brought about the downfall of German domination of Rumania. At present, | 
Cretzianu is in the United States and has just finished a book on Balkan politics | 











to overthrow Antonescu and to align 
Rumania on the Allied side, as soon as 
American and British troops could send 
aid. The peasant leader’s plans, which 
were based on the possible entry of 
Turkey into the war, were shattered when 
Churchill’s plan for a Balkan landing 
were abandoned in favor of Soviet ap- 
peasement. At the 1943 Cairo con- 
ferences with Allied leaders, the shrewd 
Turkish statesmen had understood that 
the Balkans were to be “liberated” by 
the Red Army. The most elementary 
notion of history and the sad experience 
of Turco-Russian relations led them to 
refrain from helping the Soviet advance 
towards the Straits. 

Although disillusioned, Maniu did not 
let his disappointment influence his 
judgment. He agreed to start armistice 
negotiations in Cairo with the three 
principal Allied Powers in the hope 
that the American and British signa- 
ture would be a guarantee of the Soviet 
Government’s good faith. On the basis 
of solemn Soviet pledges, endorsed by 
the Washington and London Govern- 
ments, that Rumania’s independence 
would be respected, that there would be 
no military occupation, Maniu, as re- 
presentative of Rumania’s democracy, 
was the real author of the break-off 
with the Axis and brought about King 
Michael’s coup d’etat of August 23, 1944, 

The Germans reacted immediately, 
attacked Bucharest from the air and 
directed armored columns against the 
capital. Under Maniu’s guidance and 


‘inspiration, 2,000 Rumanian soldiers, 


aided by 1,200 American POW’s, out- 
fought the Germans. On August 26, 
with the help of General Eaker’s Medi- 
teranean Air-Force, they blasted the 
last German stronghold in the vicinity 
of Bucharest, taking 25,000 prisoners 
and freeing the capital a week before 
the arrival of the Soviet troops. 

Rumanian Gommunist leaders held 
aloof during the fighting, but they 
asked for arms, which they distributed 
to their most trusted followers, to be 
used another day—but not against the 
Nazis. 





DIMITROV 


Roving European Commissar for - 


USSR 


Waar followed is well known: thé 
renewed promises of restoration of in« 
dependence included in the Armistice 
convention, in the Yalta, Potsdam and 
Moscow Agreements and in the Peace 


Treaty, and then the systematic viola-. 
’ tion by the Soviet of all their pledges, 


the rigged elections, the progressive en< 
slavement of: the people by a Quisling 
Government appointed and controlled by, 
Moscow. 

Typical of the new era in the Soviet 
sphere is that pro-Allied Maniu should 
be arrested by a Government in which 
former Nazi collaborators like Tata-« 
rescu, Radaceanu, Voitec and Florica 
Bagdazar participate presided over by 
Groza, who still owns the factories he 
stole from the Jews on the basis of 
Antonescu’s anti-Semitic laws. 

Despair grows in Rumania, as people 
observe that the Western Powers, unable 
to sustain and protect their democratie 
friends, still recognize the present Soviet 
stooges. Rumanians fail to understand 
why gangs of Soviet-direeted agents, 
parading under the name of “Rumanian” 
Legations, should still be accepted in 
Washington and London. 
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The Government 
Is Sitting 





—\ 
Record of a Telephone Conversation Between Martin Agronsky in 
Washington, D. C., and Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 

slovakia, in Moscow, on July 10, 1947 
v snail 





Agronsky: Is that Mr. Masaryk? Mr. 
Masaryk, do you hear me? 

Masaryk: I can hear you. 

Agronsky: Mr. Masaryk, I am caliing 
you from Washington in connection with 
the Paris Economic Conference. I would 
like (cut).—Everyone in the United 
States, Mr. Masaryk, is interested to 
know the Czechoslovak Government’s 
reason for accepting the invitation to 
the Economic Conference in Paris next 
Saturday, 

Masaryk: Yes. 

Agronsky: The American Broadcasting 
Company has asked me for that reason, 
Mr. Masaryk, if I would ask you a series 
of questions. Do you hear me, Mr. Masa- 
ryk, if I would ask you a series of 
questions. Do you hear me, Mr. Masaryk? 
Hello. 

Masaryk: Yes. 

Agronsky: Mr. Masaryk, I wanted to 
ask you first, if Czechoslovakia is satis- 
fied as an observer in the Paris Confer- 
ence with its outcome, will your country 
then participate in the Marshall Plan 
for economic aid to Europe? 

Masaryk: Now there’s only one thing 
I am going to answer—the whole. 

Agronsky: What is that, sir? 

Masaryk: I am going to answer the 


whole last question but— 

Agronsky: I can hear you, sir. 

Masaryk: I am going to answer all 
your questions. 

Agronsky: Yes, you are going tq 
answer all my questions. I say can you 
answer that question, Mr. Masaryk? 

Masaryk: Well, you hold on and listen, 

Agronsky: Yes. 

Masaryk: We have accepted condi« 
tionally. 

Agronsky: You have accepted ¢ondi- 
tionally. 

Masaryk: And we are examining the 
questions now. : 

Agronsky: And you are etamining the 
questions of what? 

Masaryk: We are examining the ques< 
tion. 

Agronsky: Yes. 

Masaryk: The Govérnment in Pragué@ 
is sitting. , 


Agronsky: The Government is what, 
sir? 

Masary: The Government in Prague. 

Agronsky: Yes. I can’t hear you, sir? 


Masaryk: The Government is in 
session. 
Agronsky: The Government is investi- 
gating? 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Labor and the Party-Line Front 


By Julien Steinberg 
Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


OW that the Communist party- 
N line strategy to “merge” the 

Farm Equipment Workers and 
the. UAW has been rebuffed in the recent 
referendum, the party-line leaders. of 
FE have decided to take their 49,000 
members where they will be more wel- 
come: to the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers Union, which is 
also Communist-controlled (see my 
article CP Merry-Go-Round in UE, New 
Leader, November 16, 1946). This story 
of the FE and UE was first broken by 
The Wage Earner in a report which 
stated that R. J. Thomas, UAW anti- 
Reutherite, imparted this information 
to Chrysler Local 7 as a “personal 
message.” 

The fight against the party-liners in 
UE, while conducted with extreme 
ability under the leadership of. the 
Harry Block faction, is not as strong 
as that of the Reuther forces in the 
UAW, and the addition of the FE will 
greatly strengthen the Matles-Emspak 
machine. If the “merger” had gone 
through with the UAW, it would have 
probably meant CP control of the entire 
union machinery involving its 900,000 
members. Validation of the charges 
made by anti-Communist observers, in- 
eluding The New Leader, of what the 
FE-UAW “merger” would have meant 
was furnished by the fact that FE 
leaders ares not going to attend the 
UAW convention to again propose the 
merger. The reason for this is obvious. 
Since the “merger” was rejected, they 
would be in attendance without a vote, 
and thus the political purpose of the 
“merger” planned by the party-liners 
in the UAW would fail. Hence they 
have suddenly lost interest in the 
“merger,” and seem no longer concerned 
about jurisdictional strikes between the 
FE and the UAW which officially both- 
ered them greatly, and have forgotten 
their pious appeals for “unity.” Instead, 
if the report is confirmed, they are 
bundling their members into the UE to 
aid the party-liners there in the struggle 
to retain control. FE, it would seem, 
has become a mobile power unit of the 
party-liners to be thrust into those 
battles where their strength is most 
needed for party-line purposes. 

The Wage Earner, which has a con- 
sistently excellent reputation for accu- 
rate reporting, speculated that the FE 
would ask the same terms of the UE 
that they asked, with the aid of the 
Addes-Leonard-Thomas faction, of the 
UAW. This would mean, in effect, an 
autonomous FE unit in UE, separate 
control over finances, number of per- 
sons on their payroll, and so on. This 
factor would be less of a problem in the 
UE because the union is already under 
party-line control, but it would mean a 
body-blow to the anti-Communist in- 
surgents in UE who are fighting well 
and are making considerable progress. 

If by this tactic, however; the party- 
line strategists hope to put an end to 
the anti-CP revolt-from-below in the 
UE, they are doomed to disappointment. 

The “UE Members For Democr&tic 
Action,” have started publication of a 
monthly tabloid, The Real UE, under 
the editorship of Harry Block, James 
Click, and Bart Enright, leaders of the 
UE democratic group, to aid them in 
the fight for democratic trade unionism. 
The May issue contains a number of 
interesting items on Kremlinite machi- 
nations. These tactics are not without 
relevance for anti-CP. trade unionists 
in other unions. In Local 1114 in 
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Chicago, the party-liners railroaded 
through an omnibus resolution contain- 
ing two provisions which were worthy 
of support by any trade unionist, and 
three others which contained jokers. 
These revolved about aid to Turkey and 
Greece, and Truman’s decision to pre- 
vent Communists from holding govern- 
ment jobs. The pro-Soviet group maneu- 
vered passage of the resolution. Com- 
mented The Real UE: “Organized labor 
certainly will oppose outlawing any or- 
ganization by the legislative process. 
American labor believes that the way 
to defeat the Communist Party is to 
advance democratic American programs. 
The same argument holds true as to 
loyalty checks on Federal employees. 
Organized labor will oppose measures 
which may strike the innocent; it will 
not take action, however, that can be 
used to screen the-destructive activities 
of Communists or their traitorous 
activities as government employees.” 








much discussion from the floor, mute- 
ness by Matles on the charges made 
against him, he departed in a deflated 


mood. * 
* ~ cs 


Taft-Hartley Act 
And the Communists 


Tur unfortunate Taft-Hartley Act 
promised that it would “curb” agents of 
Moscow in the leadership of American 
labor. This helped rouse much Con- 
gressional support for the entire Act. 

The binding part of the Act regard- 
ing Communists in unions is that which 
requires local and national officials seek- 
ing “protection” of the NLRB and 
provisions of the Act in general to file 
sworn affidavits testifying that they are 
not members of the Communist Party, 
and do not support any organization, 
nor favor any methods, designed to 
overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment. Maximum penalty for false test- 











Bishop in The St. Louts Star-Times 


“LOCKOUT!” 


In Philadelphia, at a meeting of UE 
Local 119, UE Director of Organiza- 
tion, James J. Matles, Stalinist stal- 
wart, arrived to do a “job” on James 
Carey and Harry Block, both of whom 
are extremely popular among the UE 
rank-and-file. Block and Carey both 
reiterated charges they had made pre- 
viously about the leadership of UE and 
how these policies and officers had 
brought the UE into general disrepute. 
These charges they supported fully. 
Matles with a flourish yanked out .the 


recent hatchet job on Carey, The Mem- 


bers Run This Union, which had then 
not yet been published and no doubt ex- 
pected the membership to fly into his 
camp. He had come bringing The Word. 
The response was different from what 
he expected. The members wanted to 
know by what right the party-liners 
had published at union expense a scur- 
rilous pamphlet of this kind. After 


imony is ten years imprisonment and 
$10,000 fine. In addition, any union 
that has one or more national officers 
whose affiliations or beliefs can be found 
“subversive,” that union as a whole will 
forfeit its legal rights. 

The United States News recently 
analyzed this provision of the Act. “It’s 
to be tough on the Communists and their 
chance to go ahead in the US, but it 
also is to be tough on those charged 
with enforcing the law.” The Govern- 
ment will have to Seep close watch on 
more than 50,00.) unions and their local 
units that are likely to come under the 
scrutiny of the law. These findings must 
be rechecked every time one of the 
unions goes before the NBRB. That 
agency must satisfy itself about every 
officer of the union, and must certify 
all the affidavits. The FBI will pitch in 
as a verifying agency. “Its job will be 
to investigate affidavits alleged to be 


false and to determine what constitutes 
‘affiliation with’ and ‘support of’ Com- 
munist-front organizations.” 

The likely effects of this procedure 
are as follows: 

1—Party-line unions, as some have als 
ready done, will forfeit the dubious 
“protection” of the present Act. By 
writing these anti-CP provisions into 
a generally anti-labor law, Congress hit 
at the party-liners with one hand and 
protected them with the other. If the Act 
had been less vindicative, the trade union 
party-liners would have a difficult time 
explaining to rank-and-file members 
why they try to avoid the Act like the 
plague. After all, the overwhelming 
majority of the party-line chieftains 
have stated again and again that they 
are not Communists, and the members 
of their union would feel justified in 
asking them to put their denials on 
record. But with the Act as it is, op- 
position to the anti-CP provisions can 
be defended as opposition to the Act as 
a whole because of its anti-labor char- 
acter. Anti-CP unionists, who other- 
wise could publicly demand that the 
party-liners file affidavits on their polit- 
ical affiliations, now can be smeared as 
government informants and aides of the 
anti-labor Congressional legislators if 
they were to pursue actions of this sort. 
And, in addition, good trade unionists 
are naturally hesitant to comply with 
anti-CP measures of anti-labor legis: 
lators based on the legitimate fear that 
this may serve as the guise for further 
anti-labor legislation. 

2—The fear that adequate defense 
opportunities for all accused do not 
presently exist is legitimate. Accord. 
ing to the United States News: “Stand- 
ards to be used in determining whether 
a union officer has Communist connec- 
tions are uncertain at this time, but 
probably will be similar to tests used 
by the FBI in checking the loyalty of 


Goverment employees.... Charges of 
Communist affiliation can come from 
any source.” About the Loyalty Bill 


itself, the NY Times commented: 
“There is no provision for appeal. 
There is no right of review from ‘the 
decision of this roving and omnipotent 
Board.... This bill lacks all of the 
safeguards and protections embodied in 
President Truman’s own recent pro 
posal in the same field. It lacks all the 
elements of a decent respect for democ- 
ratic rights and the standards of fair 
play. It is a bad bill.” The accused 
would have no opportunity to face his 
accuser. 

These criticisms have relevance for 
the enforcement of the anti-CP clauses 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. While the 
hysterical shrieks of the Communists are 
camouflage, enforcement of this legisla 
lation in wrong hands can degenerate 
into a blank-check political purge of any 
opposition, not excluding the major 
political party out of office. And an era 
of tension as a reflection of a chaotie 
world situation only increases’ the 
danger. The hope that the responsibility 
for the law rests in “right hahds” is 
inadequate consolation, for the protec- 
tion of civil rights depends upon guar- 
antees of law and not on the paternalism 
of its administrators. This is not a 
matter of faith, or lack of faith, in in- 
dividuals, but an attempt to secure the 
strongest possible guarantee in the pub 
lic interest. Recognizing this possibility, 
the United States News stated: “If the 
campaign to enforce the directive takes 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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{In his first article W. S. Woytinsky 
outlined the general pattern of all post- 
war economic developments, In his sec- 
ond he showed how developments after 
the Second World War differed from 
those after the First World War, and 
described the present period of adjust- 
ment. In the final installment of this 
outline he will assess economic per- 
spectives. } 


economic trends, the following his- 
torical pattern of postwar develop- 
ment was shown: 


|: the first article in this outline of 


(1) A postpar inflationary boom, as in 
this country in 1919; 

(2) Its liquidation (primary postwar 
setback) as in 1921 in this coun- 
try, or in slightly different ways 
in other countries. 

(3) A secondary postwar expansion, 
as in this country in 1922-29, or 
in other countries after major 
wars. 

(4) Liquidation of the secondary ex- 
pansion, in one way or another, 
without a clear pattern. 


Historical experience shows us general 
patterns of a postwar economy but it 
shows also that events never repeat 
themselves. There are always differences 
in timing, in magnitude, in nuances. 
Historical analogy is good as the first 
step in the analysis only if the new fac- 
tors are taken into account. For prac- 
tical purposes, one may start from the 
American pattern of postwar economy 
in the period from 1919 to 1938, introduc- 
ing corrections for the differences in cir- 
cumstances, in the nation’s eoonomic and 
social structure, in its institutions, and 
other factors. 

The following corrections seem par- 
ticularly important: 

(1) There was a tremendous differ- 
ence in the economic strain and sacrifices 
imposed upon the United States by the 
two wars. This country spent $40,000,- 
000,000 for World War I and $400,000,- 
000,000 for World War II. In relation 
to the gross national product, the sacri- 
fices were in the recent years five times 
as heavy as in the last war. 

(2) The national debt increased by 
$24,000,000,000 during the First World 
War and by more than $200,000,000;000 
this time. That is also the approximate 
relationship between the amounts of 
liquid reserves and savings accumulated 
during the two wars. 

(3) The United States played an ap- 
preciable role in the First World War 
but retired from world affairs soon after 
its end. This time, the role of the United 
States in the struggle was decisive, and 
it emerged from the war as a power so 
great that it cannot retire from the in- 
ternational arena even if it should wish 
to do so. 

Because of these differences in condi- 
tions, it is fairly certain that the forces 
of economic expansion in this country 
will be much more powerful this time 
than after World War I. 

(4) The war economy was managed 
this time with more skill and foresight 
than during the preceding war. There 
was less inflation, less speculation in 
stocks and in real estate. War contracts 
were terminated and surplus commodi- 
ties liquidated in a more orderly way. 
Despite the enormous strain, this war 
has produced less dislocation in the eco- 
nomic system than World War I. 

(5) Agriculture emerged from the 
First World War financially ruined, and 
it remained the weakest spot of our eco- 
nomic system up to the middle of the 
1930’s. It emerged from this War with 
reduced indebtedness, improved equip- 
ment, and tremendous liquid reserves— 
indeed, as the strongest sector of our 
economy. 
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(6) Far-reaching institutional changes 
took place in this country between the 
two wars. The stock exchange — that 
played such ominous role in the 1920’s— 
is now under vigilant public control. In- 
surance of bank deposits protects the na- 
tional credit system against a panic and 
collapse as in 1933. Mortgage loans and 
credit to consumers are effectively con- 
trolled by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Because of these changes, our economy 
is better protected against dislocation 
and shocks than when it entered the 
period of expansion after the First 
World War. 

(7) In 1918-19 the veterans. got little 
recognition of their service to the nation 
other than free fares to their home towns 
and triumphal arches in front of the 
railroad stations. This time, we have 
a more inclusive and generous program 
of aid to veterans. 

(8) We have powerful labor unions 


The Pattern of the 
Beginning Postwar Cycle 


Turse new factors are likely to in- 
fluence economic trends in all phases of 
postwar economy. The new cycle that 
began in the autumn of 1945 will neces- 
sarily differ from that inaugurated in 
1919. The following changes in the pat- 
tern of the postwar cycle can be antic- 
ipated: 


(1) The primary boom is likely to 
last longer and to be less disorderly and 
chaotic than after World War I. 


(2) The liquidation of this boom is 
likely to come somewhat later and to 
proceed more smoothly, without the sec- 
ondary repercussions of a runaway in- 
flation. The. setback would be less abrupt 
and might be stretched over a consider- 
able period. 

(3) The secondary postwar expan- 


same errors as in the 1920's, but on @ 
larger scale. 


In terms of national output this projec 
tion may be expressed as follows: 


In the period of the postwar boom, the 
real national product is likely to decline 
—perhaps by 20 percent—from the peak 
of the war effort. It must decline because 
of the demobilization of the labor force 
(withdrawal of emergency workers), 1e- 
duction.of hours of work, shift of labor 
and capital from high-wage and high- 
profit industries to less lucrative pure 
suits, deteriorating industrial organiza 
tion, declining productivity of labor. The 
decline in output will necessarily result 
in a decline in real earnings of the work« 
ing population — whatever the trend in 
nominal wage rates maybe at that time. 
This setback will be camouflaged by the 
fog of an inflationary. rise in prices and 
wages, but real earnings will not increase 
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This government chart presents only a partial picture of how wage earners have suffered by the extravagant price increases 
that followed both World War [ and World War II. The Bureau of Labor Statistics price index (above) represents retail prices 
of living essentials of moderate-income city families, including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, housefurnishings and mix 


cellaneous goods and services. 


vitally interested in maintaining pros- 
perity and peace in the nation, Differ- 
ences between labor..and management 
ean be ironed out — or fought out— 
without the bloody clashes that were 
characteristic of the period of recon- 
version after the first war. 

(9) We also have a system of social 
security—unemployment insurance, old- 
age and survivors insurance, and a Fed- 
eral-State program of public assistance. 
The whole system has not yet reached 
full maturity, but even in its present 
form it contributes largely to the stabil- 
ity of the economic system. 

In brief, the social fabric of the nation 
is now stronger and healthier than it was 
after the First World War. 

(10) This country has made tremen- 
dous progress in understanding economic 
problems. Think of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in the Federal Govern- 
ment, of the voice of the Committee for 
Economic Development in business, of 
the statesmanship of many labor leaders, 

The conclusion is inescapable. The 
United States enters the present post- 
war expansion under the drive of forces 
far more powerful than those which pro- 
duced the economic growth in the 1920's; 
it enters- this era: in better economic 
health, with a better spirit, and with 
a better understanding of economic 
matters. 


Says BLS of its index: 


in twelve months.”"—(LPA) 


sion will probably start not three years 
after ‘the end of the war, but later, per- 
haps after five years, in 1950. The period 
of expansion is likely to last not eight 
years, as after the first war, but longer, 
perhaps twelve or fifteen years, and to 
be of a different type than in the 1920’s. 
Probably there will be no orgy of specu- 
lation, no opportunity for gaining a for- 
tune by investing an old streetcar token 
in stocks. But the national product will 
be large enough to provide fair real 
earnings to workers, fair profits to in- 
vestors, and fair prices to farmers. The 
growing productivity of labor is likely 
to ensure a gradual growth of all three 
shares. On the other hand, the chances 
of developing a planned economy are 
now less than ever before. There will be 
various ups and downs in our economy 
in the coming decade, but in spite of the 
confusion and waste that characterize 
the present system, there will be a con- 
tinuous progress in the technique of pro- 
duction and in the standard of living. 
The working population will have no 
complete security of employment but will 
enjoy reasonably good work opportuni- 
ties and—one dares to hope—an increas- 
ing protection under an improved and 
expanded system of social security. 

(4) The secondary postwar depression 
—as in the 1930’s — may come only if 
this nation commits in the 1950’s the 





of books on economics and labor. 
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“It reached a record high of 156.3 on March 15, after a 20% increase 


until the stage of expanding production 
is reached. 

The liquidation of the boom will be 
accompanied by a considerable loss in 
money income but the loss in real output 
will be insignificant. By 1950 the coun- 
try will have a real gross national out- 
put close to that at the peak of the war 
economy—say, $200,000,000,000 at aver- 
age prices as in 1942-45. It will increase 
by 40 to 50 percent in the following 
decade, but its advance will be uneven 
and .punctured by minor setbacks, pere 
haps each fourth or fifth year. 

The suggested pattern may be ex- 
pressed likewise in terms of employment. 

” * * 


Where Are We Now? 


N terms of the postwar cycle, the eco- 
nomic developments in this country, bee 
ginning in the middle of 1945, may be 
described as the primary boom. - The 
chronology of events is somewhat con- 
fused because the demobilization of the 
munitions industry began in November 
1943, long before the end of the war, 
and was in a fairly advanced phase when 
Germany surrendered and this nation 
shifted from a global struggle to a one- 
octan and one-continent war. 

This point has been misunderstood by, 
those observers who try to appraise pres- 
sent economic conditions by comparing 
them with those in October, 1943. At 
that time the United States had to work 
to the limit of its forces to prepare the 
final assault against the enemy and save 
its exhausted eastern ally from collapse 
The exceptional strain imposed on our 
steel mills, shipyards, and aircraft face 
tories in that phase of the war economy 
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could not last long. There would simply 
have been no use for our ships and air- 
planes if we had continued to turn them 
out at the rate we had reached by that 
time. Partial industrial demobilization 
started, therefore, as soon as the demand 
for basic military equipment for our own 
and our allied armies had reached the 
saturation point, and by the spring of 
1945 the munitions production had been 
curtailed by 25 pereent in comparison 
with the peak in 1943. 

Further industrial demobilization kept 
pace with the resumption of civilian pro- 
duction. Up to February 1946 the ex- 
pansion of the peacetime economy lagged 
behind the contraction of the war indus- 
tries. Total industrial output was de- 
clining and unemployment was rising. 
The low point in manufacturing produc- 
tion was reached in March, 1946, when 


the production index dropped ‘to 150 


(average for 1935-39= 100), almost 40 
percent below the peak in 1943. 

Unemployment reached 2,700,000 at 
that time—just 200,060 above the theo- 
retical minimum for frictional and 
seasonal unemployment and_ two-thirds 
less than was predicted by government 
experts. 

Thereafter the output of manufactur- 
ing industries rose slowly but steadily. 
Its expansion was controlled~ by the 
lagging growth of the civilian’ labor 
force. Little progress in output per man 
could be made in the midst-of the general 
confusion that is characteristic. of an 
inflationary boom. In ‘the autumn of 
1946, when the demobilization of the 
armed forces was practically completed, 
unemployment dropped below 2,000,000. 
We had more-than-full employment, the 
labor force was maintained on a higher- 
than-normal level, almost all industries 
worked overtime, but there was a gen- 
eral uneasiness because production lagged 
behind demand. ' 

As time went on the pressure of black 
markets became unbearable. There was 
a sharp difference of opinion on the tim- 
ing and procedure of liquidation of price 
control, but the measure itself had been 
made unavoidable by the progress of re- 
eonversion and the postwar inflation. As 
unavoidable was the shock at the turning 
point from controlled prices to a free 
market, that is, from a hidden inflation 
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(black market) to an open one (rising 
prices). 

That is the real meaning of the eco- 
nomic developments from July, 1946, to 
June, 1947. In terms of the pattern of 
postwar cycle this period included the 
advanced phase of the primary boom and 
— probably — the initial phase of its 
liquidation. 

The difference from the experience in 
1919-20 was that, this time, price controls 
were not abolished immediately after the 
cease-fire and stop-munitions-production 
order, but a year after the end of the 
shooting war and nearly three years 
after the beginning of the demobilization 
of war industries. 

If free purchasing power and pent-up 
demand are taken into account, the rise 
in prices after the repeal of price con- 
trol appears very moderate. The index 
of wholesale prices for commodities other 
than foods has advanced 25 percent since 
then and is now 40 percent higher than 
on the day of Pearl Harbor. It is worth 
remembering that frem 1914 to 1920 the 
same index jumped by 150 percent. 

The amazing feature of the recent de- 
velopments is the relative stability of 
prices, their resistance to both infla- 
tionary and deflationary pressure. The 
resistance of consumers to the rise in 
prices began before the repeal of price 
control. Although it is difficult to prove 
beyond any doubt, it is fairly possible 
that the “persuasion campaign” was 
partly successful at that time and that 
the rise in prices was slowed down by 
the attitude of consumers. However, the 
increased cost of living offset completely 
the raise in wage rates obtained by work- 
ers in the preceding phase of the recon- 
version and curtailed their real earnings. 
Savings went down in comparison with 
the early phase of the hoom but not to 
the level which might have been expected 
in the period of liquidation: while some 
people were spending their war savings, 
others put part of their current earn- 
ings aside. The total amount of savings 
of individuals (the reserve purchasing 
power for the future) still rose, while 
corporations converted a part their re- 
serves and undistributed dividents into 
investments, 

A break in prices developed in certain 
markets (silk, leather, furs) soon after 
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the repeal of controls, when other prices 
were rising. The situation was rather 
confused: divergent trends in the price 
of merchandise, falling stock prices, lag- 
ging building construction, symptoms of 
deflation here and there, and evidence 
of creeping inflation elsewhere. The 
meaning of these developments becomes 
clear, however, if they are considered 
against the background of the pattern 
of the postwar economy. The piecemeal 
liquidation of the postwar boom started 
before the boom had exhausted itself, 
just as the demobilization of war indus- 
try started in the winter of 1943-44 be- 
fore the end of the war. 


* * * 


Depression De-luxe 


Tue liquidation of inflated prices is 
always effected under pressure and re- 
quires from business more than the 
sacrifice of anticipated super-profits. To 
move merchandise or reduce dangerously 
growing inventories, an enterprise must 
often accept a substantial capital loss 
(covered by previously accumulated re- 
serves). It tries to minimize los#s by 
reducing the cest or. production, laying 
off workers, improving its organization, 
fighting for new outlets, exercising pres- 
sure on the price of raw materials. Al- 
most every cut in prices, therefore, 
signalizes difficulties, tension, and fric- 
tions in some parts of the economic sys- 
tem. Since we wished prices to go down, 
we should also have wished all these 
phenomena to develop. We should have 
wanted them to come because we felt 
that they may represent a necessary 
stage on the path to. postwar economic 
normalcy and balanced prosperity. 


The meaning of these developments, 
however, has betn misunderstood by the 
publie and a large part of the press (in- 
cluding the labor press). The necessary 
postwar adjustments in business have 
been interpreted as forerunners of the 
long-since advertised depression. The 
list of industries in trouble was impres- 
sive: diamends, night clubs, leather 
shoes, heavy wool, women’s clothing, 
toys, some building materials, tools... . 
Who would be next in line? 

The depression was around the corner, 
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AFL-CIO VICTOR 


This is the new Congressman from Baltt- 
more—an AFL member with CIO back- 
ing—whose election last week may pre- 
vide the first test of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Edward A. Garmatz, Democrat and 
a member of the International Brother- 
hoed of Electrical Workers-AFL since 
1919, was elected last week by an over- 
whelming margin. CIO President Philip 
Murray made a deliberate test case out 
of the Taft-Hartley law by having the 
CIO News print his personal endorse- 
ment of Garmatz.—(LPA) 





and unemployment would rise in no time, 
Some business papers pretended to know 
that it would reach so-and-so many mil- 
lions by a definite date. Some labor 
papers demanded a raise in wages as 
a means for stopping the rise of unem- 
ployment. But unemployment did .not 
rise. Surprisingly enough, it dropped 
in May to the lowest point since the 
autumn of 1945, below the “minimum” 
associated with the concept of “full em- 
ployment.” 


And this is where we are now: level. 
ing-off of the rise in prices, spotty cut# 
in prices, growing difficulties and lay-* 
offs in single industries, lay-offs of work- 
ers — and a continued full employment. 
Is this prosperity or depression? If the 
nation is in a period of prosperity, it is 
an unusually gloomy and muddled pros- 
perity. If we are in a depression, it is 
a strange species of depression, unknown 
to economic science. I would call it @ 
depression-de-luxe, a new American in- 
vention. 
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The Government Is Sitting _. 


(Continued from Page Four) 


Masaryk: Is no. Is sitting. You know, 
like what you do. You sit on your behind, 
you know. 

Agronsky: Yes. 

Masaryk: Stout fellow, 

Agronsky: The Government in Prague 
is sitting. 

Masaryk: The Government in Prague 


is sitting and examining it now at this 


Very moment, 
Agronsky: At this very moment. 
Masaryk: And ‘the result of their 

Bession and the result of their con- 

sideration. : 

Agronsky: Yes. 

Masaryk: I have not talked to them 
now because the telephone line from 
Moscow has been temporarily inter- 
Tupted. 

Agronsky: Oh, between Prague and 
Moscow. 

Masaryk: There is some mechanical 
trouble, you see. 

Agronsky: Oh, I see, the telephone line 
between Prague and Moscow has been 
‘interrupted, 

Masaryk: We haven't been able to get 
hold of Prague. 

Agronsky: Yes. 

Masaryk: For the last two and a half 
hours. 


wats Trrse Pik} 


Agronsky: I see. 

Masaryk: The Government is sitting 
and investigating the whole question. 

Agronsky: Yes sir. 

Masaryk: Since I am not able to 
answer any more questions because I 
don’t know exactly what they are doing. 

Agronsky: Well, I wonder could you 
merely answer this question which is 
not relevant to what the Government 
does, or does not decide to do. Do you 
think, Mr. Masaryk, that the Paris Con- 
ference will contribute to world peace 
and to the economie stability of Europe? 

Masaryk: All I can answer is I cer- 
tainly hope it will. 

Agronsky: You certainly hope it will. 

Masaryk: That is all. 

Agronsky: Can you answer this ques- 
tion? Do you think that Czechoslovakia, 
if your Government is satisfied with the 
outcome of the Paris Conference, would 
be willing to participate in the Marshall 
Plan? 

Masaryk: That I cannot answer be- 
cause I am out of touch with Prague. 

Agronsky: | see, Mr. Masaryk. Would 
you answer one more question? Why did 
your Government first accept the Paris 
Conference invitation as a participant 
and then change its mind and become an 
observer? 


Masaryk: We hadn’t. We had not be- 
come an observer. We had accepted, 

Agronsky: You had accepted uncon- 
ditionally? 

Masaryk: We had not. We said we 
have accepted. In case we shall be able 
to find out a little later more about it. 

Agronsky: You have accepted con- 
ditionally in case you will be able to find 
out a little more about it. 


Masaryk: While I am talking to you, 
my Government is investigating. There- 
fore, I am not able to say anything else 
at the moment. 

Agronsky: All right, sir. May I ask 
you a final question? 

Masaryk: Continue, 

Agronsky: Mr. Masaryk, does the 
Czechoslovak Government regard itself 
as pursuing an independent policy in 
regard to its decision on this Paris 
Conference? 

Masaryk: That is. 

Agronsky: What is that, sir? 

Masaryk: Certainly we will follow an 
independent (cut). 

Agronsky: You certainly do follow an 
independent policy? 

Masaryk: Not being able to be in touch 
with my Government. 

Agronsky: Yes? 


Masaryk: I am not able to go ang 
further. And you can tell the president 
of your company that he is wasting a 
lot of his money. 

Agronsky: Oh, I see. 

Masaryk: Well, good bye. 

Agronsky: Mr, Masaryk, may I ecafl 
you later? 

Masaryk: I am going out and I don’t 
know when I will be in, and I think f 
better . .. I hope to be going home 
tomorrow or the day after. You better 
get me in Prague, I don’t wish to be 
called here again. 

Agronsky: Well, Mr. Masaryk, do you 
hope, however, that the Paris Conference 
will contribute to world peace and thé 
economic stability of Europe? 

Masaryk: Good-bye. 

Agronsky: I say, do you hope and 
think that the Paris Conference will 
contribute to world peace and the eco- 
nomic stability of Europe. 

Masaryk: Good-bye, 

Agronsky: I say, do you hope and 
think that the Paris Conference will 
contribute to world peace and the eco- 
nomic stability of Europe? 

(Operator came on the line, and after 
much discussion, the London operator 
said that Mr. Masaryk considered the 
conversation finished.) 
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HE breakdown of negotiations on 
I June 21 between the Dutch Com- 
mission and Republican Premier 
f oetan Sjahrir culminated in the resigna- 
tion of the moderate and capable Indo- 
n¢sian leader. It was then predicted that 
tue deadlock would be followed by an 
offensive on all fronts by Dutch troops. 
A considerable group in the Dutch Army 
hes been eagerly waiting for this chance 
t. recapture the archipelego, rich in re- 
sources. The colonial reactionaries, the 
real exploiters, from their comfortable 
security in Holland, will shout en- 
couragement to the soldiers. 


‘these diehard champions of a policy 
of “Crush the Republic First, then Ne- 
getiate” believe that an operation last- 
ing a month at the longest will be suffi- 
cient to subdue undiseiplined, badly 
trained and poorly equipped Republican 
forces. More realistic observers, how- 
ever, warned that the Dutch military 
move will touch off a large-scale colonial 
war ruining the islands beyond repair. 
Indonesian President Soekarno had 
warned that he would order a scorched 
e‘rth policy to be carried out in the 
event of an all-out Dutch attack. If 
one thinks of the destruction of property 
by Indonesians—without instructions 
from their popular President—during 
earliey engagements against the British, 
Dutch and Japanese, one can imagine 
what catastrophic consequences the 
Presidential order will have. 


” * ” 


Dutch Ultimatum and 
Indonesian Counter-Proposals 


Th E current crisis developed out of a 
two weeks’ ultimatum which a special 
Dutch mission had presented to the 
Fresident of the Indonesian Republic 
i the mid-Java capital Jogjakarta on 
May 27. In it they demanded aceptance 
of theiy terms for the establishment of 
an interim federal government for all 
of Indonesia as a first step towards im- 
plementation of the Linggadjati (Cheri- 
bon) Agreement. (This agreement, 
awarding de facto status to the Republic, 
was signed March 25, 1947, and pro- 
jected the establishment before January 
J, 1949, of a United States of Indonesia 
t> embrace three States, in the frame- 
work of a Netherlands - Indonesian 
Union. 

The interim government envisaged by 
the Dutch would have full executive 
yower to deal with defense, foreign 
affairs, and economic and financial mat- 
ters and woul! include representatives 
of the new States of East Indonesia and 
West Borneo, as well as of the Indones- 
J.n Republic. The head of this interim 
government was to be a Netherlands 
€rewn representative who would retain 
final say until the US of Indonesia has 
been formed. 

Furthermore the Dutch demanded that 
a joint Dutch-Indonesian police foree be 
established for the maintenance of order 
in Republican territory. They argued 
that a joint gendarmerie is necessary if 
the rehabilitation and operation of their 
plantations and their factories, the ma- 
jority .of which are still in Republican 
hands, is to proceed in an orderly .way. 
However persuasive in view of the un- 
siable Republican administration, this 
Jast demand made the Indonesians sus- 
picious of all proposals. After having 
witnessed almost two years of Dutch 
conspiracy and maneuvering to wreck 
tie Republic, the Indonesians ‘are on 
guard. 

In a reply on June 9 the Government 
«f the Indonesian Republic accepted the 
Dutch plan “in principle.” The demands 
relating to the final authority of the 
Crown representative and the joint po- 
lice force were not agreed to. Designed 
te safeguard their partial, hard-won 
independence, the Indonesians further- 
more made a series of counter-proposals. 
The most important ones include the fol- 
lowing: “The de facto position of the 
Republic shall not be modified during 
the transition period; In forming an 
interim government the position of the 





ixplosion in Indonesia 
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‘Get Tough’ Attitude - 


By Basoeki Djatiasmoro 


Governor General is to be modified to 
that of High Commissioner; The interim 
government is to consist of representa- 
tives of the Republic, East Indonesia 
ind Borneo on the understanding that 
at least half of its members shall be 
representatives of the Republic and that 
its decision will be based on majority 
vote.” (60,00,0000 of the 72,000,000 Indo- 
nesians live in Republican territory, 
whereas the States of East Indonesia 
and Borneo have 8,000,000 and 4,000,000 
respectively. Another significant differ- 
ence is the preponderant economic im- 
portance of the Republic over the other 
two States.) 

The Indonesians also wanted the Neth- 
erlands to take steps to propose Indo- 
nesia as a member of the United Nations 
upon the estavlishment of the interim 
federale government. Desirous to free 
themselves even more from dependence 
upon the Dutch in foreign relations, the 
lepublic further proposed that a “begin- 


. 


* 


the. Government solidly and urged con- 
tinuance of. the present “get-tough” 
policy. 

Ten thousand miles to the Southeast, 
a dozen Republican political parties, 
including the Islamic Party, the Nation- 
alist Party, the Labor Party, the Social- 
ist Party, and the Communist Party, 
drafted a joint, program to deal with 
all eventualities. Voicing alarmed na- 
tionalist sentiment, President Soekarno 
warned in a radio broadcast to his peo- 
ple that in case the Dutch attempt io 
use force to settle the Indonesian prob- 
lem, he would order the destruction of 
all buildings and installations which 
might be coveted by the Dutch. Ganging 
up against the Republic were the Gov- 
ernments of East Indonesia, set up under 
Dutch Administration. Their respective 
heads, President Soekawati of Bali and 
Sultan Hamid III of Pontianak, ex- 
pressed unconditional approval ef the 


Netherlands proposals. 





Throughout Asia there is vast suffering, as half-starved millions revolt 
egeainst any return to their prewar status. 


ning be made at establishing separate 
representation abroad for Indonesia, 
with the latter having its own embassies 
and consulates... ” 

* a * 
Public Opinion in Heliond 
and Indonesia 


In the meantime, in Holland various 
political parties organized emergency 
meetings. The Labor -Party, participat- 
ing in the Coalition Cabinet with the 
Catholic People’s Party now in power, 
adopted a resolution criticizing both the 
Netherlands and Indonesian’ Govern- 
ments and the extremists of both coun- 
tries. It warned the Republic, however; 
that in the event of an open conflict it 
would, be fully behind. the Duteh Gevern- 
ment. The Communist Pary (strength 
10 percent) threatened paralyzing strikes 
and demanded Dutch troeps in Indo- 
nesia be substantially reduced. The Cath- 
olic People’s Party resolved to back up 


Dutch Break Off Relations, 
Resume Them 


Tue Indonesian reply drew an angry 
letter from the Commission General. It 
was labeled “vague, tendentious and 
false” and charged that it rejected the 
basis of cooperation. To the consterna- 
tion of Indonesians who feared that the 
Dutch would resort to military force in 
the case of a deadlock, the Commission 
General broke off relations by stating 
that the'Indonesian answer “offered no 
possibility for further negotiations.” 

The air was filled with speculations 
0. how soon the Dutch would open the 
threatened offensive. 

Premier Soetan Sjahrir saw events 
leading toward a clash. He appealed on 
the radio to the Dutch to be patient with 
the. Indonesians and urged them not to 
abandon attempts to reach a settlement 
by peaceful means. He. made concilia- 
tory remarks giving expectation that 





the Netherlands Government. 





sity, studying international relations. 
with the Royal Netherlands Marines. 
declaration of Indonesian independence. 
truce crumbled on July 21, when Dutch troops launched “police action” against 
the Republicans, on the pretext that they could not restore order. But the article 
foreshadows that action and throws light on the new developments by showing 
the political factors inherent in the situation causing negotiations to fail. 





@ Mr. Djatiasmore is a scholarship student at George Washington Univer- 
During the war he served as a captain 
He resigned his commission after the 


On the opposite page we print an article defending the military action of 
Dr. Friedericy is Chief of the Political Division 
| of the Netherlands Department of Overseas Territories. For comment on events 
in Indonesia by David J. Dallin, see Page 2. 


His article was written before the 
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SOEKARNO 
Indonesia's President 


the Republican position would be modi- 
fied to the extent that all Duteh demands 
would be accepted to “a- satisfactory 
measure.” 

Then came, to the surprise of every- 
cre and to the relief of Indonesians, an 
aide memoire from the Netherlands 
Government delivered as a “final note” 
by Lt. Governor General Van Mook to 
the Indonesian Premier. It stated that 
although the Dutch Governmeni shared 
the objections of the Commission Gene- 
ral, it was still hopeful for a peaceful 
solution. 

Its effect was a resumption of nego- 
tiations. Sjehrir hastened to reply that 
the Indonesian delegation had decided to 
accept the position of the Crown repre- 
sentative in the interim government, as 
it had been defined by the Netherlands. 
On the question of the joint police force 
the Premier could not be definite. “In 
crder to avoid any misunderstanding 
r garding the suggestion of a combined 
gendarmerie,” he wrote “we wish you 
to note that maintenance of law and 
«.der in Republican first 
and foremost the duty of the Republican 
while the delegation 


territory is 


Government. So, 
«oes not opose cooperation on a federal 
basis in this this cooperation 
must have as its basis the recognition 
of each special partner in the federation 
. .. We adhere to the opinion that fur- 
ther conferences can best be entrusted 
to the interim government which should 
be established in the shortest possible 
time.” Temporarily relieved, the Indo- 
nesian statesman left for the Republican 
capital where he hoped to secure the 
approval for his last concessions of the 
President and the KNIP, Working Com- 
mittee of the Indonesian Provisional 
Parliament. Here it turned out that 
‘ jahrir in his admirable efforts to avert 
a military clash had gone too. far. His 
compromise on the position of the Crown 
ry presentatives was condemned by* the 
powerful Sajap Kiri, a Left Wing coali- 
tion which included his own Socialist 
Party. He therefore offered his resigna- 
tion which was accepted by President 
Soerkarno. 


respect, 


* * * 


Seekearne Takes Over 


S portiy after Shahrir’s. ousting, 
President Soekarno as chief of an em- 
ergency cabinet, apparently reversing 
the Indonesian position, replied in @ 
formal letter to the Dutch: “No objec- 
tion exists against the presence of @ 
Netherlands Crown representative in the 
interim Government.” Although “fully 
endorsing the statements set forth in 
Sjahrir’s last letter on June 23,” the 
President did not write specifically 
wiether the Crown representative should 
have final authority with veto power, a8 
Sjahrir had agreed. As to the truly un- 
fair demand for the establishment of @ 
joint gendarmerie to maintain order in 
Re.ublican territory, the President re- 
mained evasive. One Indonesian claiged 
that the Dutch were using the same out- 
r-geous tactics as the Japanese used in 
(Continued on page Fifteen) 
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HERE is no doubt that outsiders 
T look upon the actions of the Nether- 

Jands Army in Indonesia as acts of 
war against the Republic. It is equally 
certain that various individuals who are 
fully familiar with the intentions of the 
Dutch, purposely pretend that these 
actions are aimed at the destruction of 
the Republic and restoration of the pre- 
war situation, when the Dutch had sole 
authority. I hope to prove here that 
thése beliefs and these representations 
are jnaccurate; that the progressive 
Netherlands Government, supported by 
the large majority of the Dutch people, 
equally progressive and far from ‘mili- 
taristically inclined, do not intend to 
retrace a single step on the road they 
have chosen—the road which in 1949 
will bring sovereignty to the United 
States of Indonesia. 

The Netherlands Government, to its 
regret, is forced to take these actions 
because irresponsible and destructive 
forces within the Republic have become 
s6 powerful that they have paralyzed 
the Goverment of the Republic and make 
the execution of the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, which was signed on March 25 of 
this year, impossible 

In this Agreement, the Governments 
of The Netherlands and the Republic 
promised each other to join hands and 
cooperate in the interest of both nations. 
And let it be understood that this Agree- 
ment was entered into by the Republic, 
under the leadership of President 
Soekarno. Vice - President Mohamed 
Hatta, and Minister-President Soetan 
Sjahiir. in complete freedom, without 
zny threat of armed force on the part 
«f The Netherlands. 

Furthermore both Governments pro- 
mised each other to establish jointly, 
before January 1, 1949, the free, sov- 
ereign United States of Indonesia: 
These. together with The Netherlands, 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, 
would form a Netherlands-Indonesian 
linien. to which end a round-table con- 
ference would be held in complete free- 
dom to define the mutual relationships 
of the various parts. The Government 
ofthis Union, under Queen Wilhelmina, 
would be composed of representatives 
from the. component parts—Indonesia, 
Surinam, Curacao and The Netherlands. 
This would create a unique entity in 
which, in freedom, East and West are 
breught together as an example of how 
2 colonial system can be transformed 
into an organization -beneficial to all 
parties concerned and to the entire 
world. 

The Republic, comprising Java, Su- 
matra and Madura, furthermore reecog- 
nized fereign property rights (factories 
and plantations belonging mainly , to 
Netherlanders, Americans. and Britons 
and worth several billions), and after 
the signing of the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, the Duteh and the Republicans at 
Batavia—once a hasis of principles had 
been reached—went to work to arrive 
as speedily. as possible at the economic 
and financial reeonstruction of Java and 
Sumatra, .which had_ suffered terribly 
under the Japanese occupatien. 

* * x 
Cress-Currents 
Within the Republic 


Durine these negotiations, the Re- 
publican delegation, under the chair- 
manship of Minister-President Sjahrir, 
met with the greatest difficulties from 
the opposition groups in Jogjakarta, 
capital of the Republic, who, without 
any authority and unwilling to assume 
responsibility, contrived to block any 
agreement. The Goverment of the Re- 
public showed evidence of having but 
little pewer, particularly with regard 
to the Army authorities. I cannot here 
enter into details; however, it is in- 
disputable that the last Sjahrir Cabinet 
was confronted with difficulties which 
it was unable to overcome. 

Especially remarkable is the fact that 
afier the signing of the Linggadjati 
Agreement, this Sjahrir Cabinet, under 
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Netherlands Policy 
In Java 


By Dr. Herman J. Friedericy 


pressure from Jogjakarta, commenced 
to conduct itself as though the Agree- 
ment was non-existent. As in the early 
days of 1945, the Republic attempted to 
dominate the cther Indonesian states— 
East Indonesia and West. Borneo—and to 
bring them within the Republic. She did 
this through political activities and 
trough propagandistic and military ac- 
tions (she secretly sent troops to Bali, 
South Celebes and Borneo). As to for- 
eign-owned properties. the Republic 
made such corditions concerning their 
return to the owners that these proper- 
ti-s would be’ rendered completely value- 
less. The Republic took no steps, and 
was not capable of taking steps, that 
would guarantee safety in Java and Su- 
matra. Thus the Republic isolated these 


colonial affairs, a man who, afier two 
years of patient negotiations, felt com- 
felled to state, on July 20: 


“After many months of patient nego- ° 


tiations and controlled defense against 
almost continuous aggression,. the 
Netherlands Government has reluctantly 
aad with great regret arrived at the 
conclusion that the present Government 
of Indonesia is either unwilling oy in- 
e\pable of carrying out the Truce of 
October 14, 1946, as well as the Agree- 
ment of Linggadjati signed March 25. 
“Some final proposals handed by the 
Commission General to the Indonesian 
Delegation on May 27 were accepted on 
paper after long drawn-out and difficult 
negotiations. This first proposa) con- 
cerning the so-called Interim Govern- 















































islands from the world which is in so 
much need of their products, while at 
the same time denying the Indonesian 
populacé the opportunity to rehabilitate 
itself. There are within the Republic 
forces at work tin whose interest it ie 
that. the confusion, disorganization, 
poverty and distlusions be allowed te 


coutinue. 
™ al * 


Dr. Ven Meok 
Views the Situetion 


f WILL quote here. Lieutenani-General 
Dr. Hubertus J .van. Mook, a.man-whom 
r> one will suspect ef conservatism in 


ment during the period of transition 
was in reality an accelerated and gener- 
ous execution from the Dutch side of 
Article 15 of the Agreement. The second 
proposal was destined to bring the for- 
eign relations for the transition period 
within well-defined borders, 


“This Agreement was violated even 


after it had been accepted, as the Re- 
publican Minister of Foreign Affairs 
continued his negotiations with the 
Middle East, while illegally appointed 
Republican representatives were main- 
tained in their funetions. Three other 
proposals comprising economic rehabili- 
tation, reestablishment of legal security 





———— 


i Howarp Y. WILLIAMS, the 
| Director - of the National Farmer 
Labor Political Federation, is tour- 
ing Europe and his latest report con- 
tains the following interesting para- 
graph about political trends in that 
heroic little Jand: 

“A coalition of the Catholic Party 
and the. Labor Party governs the 
country today. For forty years be- 
fore the war, the nation was directed 
by conservative Protestant parties. 
The Catholic Party is a people’s party 
with various groups represented, 
workers, employers, professional men, 
| ete. It has 33 of the 100 members 
| in Parliament. It has to be suffi- 
| ciently progressive to hold its trade 





Cathelic-Labor Cealition in Helland 


union members. It cannot, however, 
go as far as the Labor Party mem- 
bers would like to go and so tends 
to decrease the enthusiasm of the 
latter for the coalition.” 

“The Labor Party, much like the 
British, is socialist, and has 29 mem- 
bers in Parliament. Many intellec- 
tuals, priests and ministers have 
joined it because of their conviction 
that many of the utilities and in- 
dustries must be nationalized in or- 
der to secure the greatest efficiency. 
The old -Marxists in the Labor Party 
are suspicious of the religious leaders. 
and the latter must show, by thei: 
deeds, their real capacity and in- 
terest.” 
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Is It War or “Police Action’’? 





VAN MOOK 
The Governor-General hes o tedgh 
job. 


for non-Indonesians, and public safety 
must be considered as an entity, because 
without this security rehabilitation 
would be impossible. 

“The repudiation by the Republic of 
veal collaboration in this respect makes 
the acceptance of the two other pro- 
posals valueless, as it would withhold 
from the Interim Government, which 
carries the final responsibility, the 
effective means to control security.... 

“During the last months violence on 
the demarcation line as wel] as in parts 
of East Indonesia and Borneo has i- 
creased rather than diminished. This 
was accompanied by senseless destrue 
tion of roads and bridges and valuable 
economic objects. Our latest proposal 
to withdraw the Republican military 
forces ten kilometers from ine demarca 
tion lines and to replace by Republican 
police was nevertheless rejected. 

“If all these facts are taken into com 
sideration, together with the condition 
that almost for two yéars, hundreds of 
thousands of Indonesian, Chinese, Arabs 
and Dutch have been driven from their 
homes and employment and concentra‘ed 
in limited areas, present circumstances 
must be deemed intolerable. 

“After all these experiences, includ 


_ ing the enforced resignation of Prime 


Minister Sjahrir, there seems to be no 
prospect of a real sclution by further 
negotiations. 

“Therefore, the Netherlands Governe 
ment has informed the Government of 
the Republie that she, in view of almost 
constant violations by the Republic, does 
not eonsider herself bound any further 
by the Truce or the Agreement and ree 
takes her freedom of action. 


-“In view of her ultimate responsibility 


and her unehanged desire to carry out 
the pelitical program embodied in 
Linggadjati; she will take proper meas- 
ures to reestablish order and safety Mm 
sufficiently large territories to carry out 
that program....” 

I believe tt is evident that the free 
dom which the United States of Inde- 
nesia will acquire on the basis of the 
Linggadjati Agreement will not be ime 
pertled. Neither will the freedom of the 
tomponent states be curtailed. The aé- 
tions of the Netherlands treops in Java: 
—which are of limited seope—are aimed 
exclusively at creating eonditions in 
whieh responsible governments will Oe 
able to maintain themselves and ae 
complish their tasks constructively, ae 
is already the case in East Indonesia 
and Borneo, 

@ In his broadcast of June 15, Drew 
Pearson reported that postal authorities 
in Tennessee were ready to throw the 
“book” at Kluxer J. B. Stoner, whose 
Anti-Jewish Party was first exposed 
weeks and weeks ago in The New Leader! 
We addressed an Open Letter to the 
Postmaster General, protesting the cir- 
culation of Stoner’s peisen threugh the 


mails. 
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Labor Relations in Books 


By Jack Barbash 


F it is fair to make generalizations about the kinds of interests which motivated 
people to write books on labor subjects in the pre-Taft-Hartley era, on the basis 
of the several books in the field which have come to my attention in recent months, 
I should classify them as follows: the management advisors, the economists, and the 


industrial sociologists. 


The management advisors are by far the most prolific because they are operating 
in the most lucrative market. Whether the management people who buy these books 
get their money’s worth in every. instance is another matter. An extreme case of bad 


advice is the Management Handbook for 
Collective Bargaining by O. S. Hoebreck, 
Chicago: (Commerce Clearing House, 
$2.00). In effect the strategy which the 
author recommends is for management 
to try to break away the rank-and-file 
membership from the union leadership. 
If experience is any guide in labor man- 
agement relations this is a prescription 
for conflict, not for intelligent collective 
bargaining. 

Modesty is not one of Mr. Hoebreck’s 
outstanding virtues. Thus in the back 
of the book is a ready-made pattern of 
strategy which the author commends 
to his readers. It’s really quite simple; 
management’s reactions to the specific 
clauses of the union agreement are re- 
duced to three—proposal, counter-propo- 
sal and resistance. It’s all right for 
management to propose provisions on 
the definition of a grievance, but the 
steps in. the grievance procedure should 
come only from management in the form 
of a counter-proposal and pay for griev- 
ance time must be resisted. This is ma- 
licious nonsense. 

Some mznagement advisors are cap- 
able of dispensing good advice without 
being soft. Russel and Elizabeth Green- 
man in their Geting Along with Unions 
(Harper's, $2.50) show that this is pos- 
sible. Effective collective bargaining 
needs hard-headed employers as well as 
hard-headed unions. The Greenmans try 
to help management to be hard-headed 
but also to live with the unions on a 
basis of mutual respect. 

The theory that management can bar- 
gain more intelligently if it has grasped 
some of the facts involved underlies 
three other books in the field of manage- 
ment advice. B. Fain Tucker’s Guide to 
the National Labor Relations Act (Com- 
merce Clearing House, $3) is a good 
workmanlike summary of the guiding 
principles which the National Labor 
Relations Board has used to interpret 
the statute and the relevant interpre- 
tations by the federal courts. It is not 
a searching job but it doesn’t pretend 
to be. Its highly usable index makes 
this a good reference work to have 
around if NLRB problems are an im- 
portant part of the day’s work. But 
portions of it are obsolete. 

A notch below the Tucker work but 
still useful is Arbitration of Labor Dis- 
putes by C. M. Updegraff and W. P. 
McCoy (Commerce Clearing House, 
$3.75). It is an adequate highlighting of 
the major problems involved in enforcing 
arbitration awards. There is little in- 
sight, however, into the arbitration 
process.. I thought that the large sec- 
tion devoted to special arbitration awards 
was excessively encumbered by a rather 
heavy handed legalistic style. And ex- 
cessive legalism is one quality which 
arbitration and industrial relations can 
wonderfully get along without. 

One of the most useful books in. the 
management advice category is Leonard 
Smith’s Collective Bargaining (Prentice 
Hall, $5). What makes Smith’s book 
valuable is an uncommonly exhaustive 
syHabus of the elements which should 
be considered in drawing up the collec- 
tive agreement. Although writen for the 
management market, I should think that 
union negotiators could utilize it profi- 
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tably too. There is also a first rate 
bibliography dealing with the various 
aspects of collective bargaining. 

Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
is one of the top drawer economists in 
the labor field. I am not sure how his 
reputation will be affected by his current 
volume,The Challenge of Industrial Re- 
lations (Cornell University Press, $2.50). 
More than anything else I was irritated 
by his addiction to the use of cosmic 
generalizations. But my disagreement 
with Slichter rests on a more basic issue. 
According to his appraisal, management 
represents the consumer interest in its 
concern with efficiency. The unions, on 
the other hand, are concerned only with 
their own immediate interests and the 
welfare of the total community concerns 
the unions not at all. I will not contend 
that the uni_ns are less selfish than man- 
agement, although they serve a larger 
constituency, the benefits of unions are 
spread over a much larger area. I do 
maintain that it is not a realistie picture 
of industrial behavior that Slichter is 
sketching. Rather than efficiency and in- 
creased production, if management has 
any single objective it would be some- 
thing on the order of maintaining a 
favorable cost-price-profit relationship, 
for there is, of course, no necessary 
nexus between this relationship and the 
quantity or quality of production. What- 
ever merit Slichter concedes to the 
unions is in the character of a neces- 
sary evil. 

Father Cyril Brown writes in the same 
temper as Slchter—Union Policies in the 
Leather Industry (Harvard University 
Press, $3.50). This is not coincidence 
since Slichter was one of his mentors. I 
dare say, however, that Father Brown’s 
contribution comes off somewhat better, 
perhaps because he limited himself to a 
narrower field. At any rate, here we 
have an adequate analysis and appraisal 
of union policies set forth against the 
economic problems of the industry. 

The economist, | am forced to say with 
more sorrow than anger, as I am myself 
a practitioner of these rites, has not in 
recent years made much of a contribution 
to the understanding of labor relations. 
Even the labor economists have departed 
far from the Commons tradition of 
searching insight into the ups and downs 
of American unions, Instead they bave 
for the most part been victimized by an 
intense preoccupation with the construc- 
tion of something called ‘model labor 
situations.” If those model situations 
bear any resemblance to the labor market 
situation which the union administrator 
or the employment manager faces it is 
purely accidental. 

An economist with a proper sense of 
the limitations of his craft in labor mat- 
ters is John Dunlop of Harvard. Pro- 
fessor Dunlop in an article in the Spring 
1947 issue of Law and Contemporary 
Problems, (Duke University) concludes 


that the possible margin of error in- 
herent in the most refined economic and 
statistical techniques applied to collec- 
tive bargaining is frequently greater 
than the differences which separate the 
parties in the unscientific give and take 
of contract negotiations. This conclu- 
sion Dunlop sets forth after a careful 
analysis of what we really do know about 
the facts in the comparability of wage 
rates, productivity, cost of living and 
purchasing power. The role which Dun- 
lop assigns to economic analysis in the 
settlement of wage disputes is the tem- 
pering of the long-run outlook of the 
negotiators. 

By far the most fruitful contribution 
to the uderstanding of labor problems 
has come from the group who can be 
loosely termed the “industriab sociolo- 
” This is indeed’ a loose category 
because it covers many anthropologists, 
psychologists and psychiatrists as well, 
who have sought to bring their disci- 
plines to bear in the sphere of industrial 
relations. I know of no single book which 
has done a better job of collecting some 
of the best thinking in the field than 
SehuyJer’ Hoslett’s symposium Human 
Relations in Management, (issued origi- 
nally by the Park College Press, but 
soon to-be brought. out by Harpers). 
The basic approach’ of Mr. Hoslett’s 
contributors is that labor relations are 
a complex of status problems, emotional 
maladjustments, and cultural patterns 
which must be understood and mastered 
*f what we call labor-management rela- 
Aons are to be put on a stable basis. 

This approach to the problem is to be 
distinguished from the management ad- 
vice school which we referred to above. 
The management advisors for the most 
part, and with more or less’ suc- 
cess, operate in the Dale Carnegie tra- 
dition—that is they set forth a series 
of high-powered maxims as ready- 
made guides. to success. The industrial 
sociologists on the other hand emphasize 


gists. 


what Elton Mayo, perhaps the intellec- 
tual progenitor of this approach, would 
call the scientific basis of cooperative 
human relations. 

But I have one major criticism of Mr. 
Hoslett’s array of interesting contribu- 
tions, .and this is a criticism, as well, 
of the whole field of industrial sociology. 
As Edwin Witte put it, the majority of 
the industrial sociologists “appear not 
yet to have discovered the labor union.” 
The union as a going institution with 
its values, organizations, and structures, 
receives little mention. In the Hoslett 
work, the two men in the field who have 
sought to look into unionism as a socio- 
logical phenomenon, Selekman of Har- 
vard and Baake of Yale, are not repre- 
sented. This failure to take the union 


into active account leads to a false dichot- . 
omy between economic relations ands 


human relations; the idea being that 
worker morale may be sustained with- 
out worrying too much about wages. 

Using the techniques of antrophology, 
W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low The 
Social System of >the Modern Factory, 
(Yale University Press, $3) inject them- 
selves into a strike situation as the van- 
tage point for surveying the impact of 
the factory system on labor-management 
relations. In the characteristieally de- 
tached fashion of the’ anthropologist 
and utilizing the anthropologist’s in- 
tellectual apparatus of status arranges 
ments, symbols, group values and loyal- 
ties, Warner and Low, aided by an exe 
tensive field staff, try to see what hap- 
pened in a shoe industry strike in New 
England during the depression. On the 
whole it is an impressive piece of field 
investigation and an attractive job of 
writing. The observations on the effeet 
of ethnic groupings, social classes and 
technology on labor relations are acute 
and useful. Moreover, ihere is a warm 
human touch in the daseriptions of the 
peeple which is rarely captured in 
research of this type. 
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TAKING LIBERTIES 


Statue of Liberty Again Marked 
by Lipstick; Bobby-Soxers Leave 
Phone Numbers. 

— Newspaper headline. 


Waar reddish stuff encumbers 
The lately burnished stone, 

And how about those numbers 
Inviting one to phone? 


Is youth grown thus unheedful 
When out upon a lark, 

And does it find it needful 
This way to make its mark? 


Amidst your angry fuming 
And calls for rags and soap, 

Your pessimistic glooming, 
Abandonment of hope, 


Come, elderly officials, 
With spirits’ sadly sunk— 
Recall your own initials 
Carved in some old oak’s trunk! 


HAADODAM OLD) ODHAS LAMP AAU TAVADSMH LA AVOLARADOUAHOUUYEOODAGAVOOGSUOU4QOOUGVOOG4OOUUGTERUUASGUOUAUSOUALSEEU ASO UOELAEASO AA 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT 

William Z. Foster, national chair- 
man of the Communist party, re- 
ferred to President Truman as “a 


very little man.” 


—News item. 


Bicness in men is a relative thing, 

Men come in all manner of sizes. 

Gradation exists from the serf to 
the king, 


From the fool to the fellow who 


wise is. 


If Truman then stands at the foot 
of the slope, 
Lew down on the relative roster, 
We'll have to look close through a 
microscope 
To find Mr. William C. Foster. 





WELCOME 


A summons to all workers to greet 
Generalissime Francisco France on 
his return te Madrid was issued by 


the National Confederation of Syn- 
dicates (the Government union). 


—News item. 





A SMILE upen your faces, 
A welcome on your lips, 

No leers and no grimaces, 
No dirty cracks or quips. 


Up with the goed right hand, boys, 
And lift those voices high— 

It won't do any harm, boys, 
The boss is riding by. 
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Reviewed by FEIX GIOVANELLI 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ZENO. By Italo Svevo. New York: New Directions. 


412 pages. $3.50. 


siderable merit first published at Bologna in*1923 under the title of Coscienza di 


Ts CONFESSIONS OF ZENO is a New Directions reprint of a novel of con- 


Zeno. Its author, “Italo Svevo,” otherwise Ettore Schmitz of a patrician Jewish 
mercantile family originally migrated from Germany to Trieste, is noteworthy for 
having been “discovered” by James Joyce, who gave Svevo lessons in English at the 
local Berlitz School. Born in 1861, Svevo came to a late literary maturity, and just as 


he stood on the threshold of a European 
reputation, death overtook him’ in 1928. 

Cast in a journal form, this -novel is 
an autobiography of sorts, presumably 
written as part of a psyho-analytic treat- 
ment, in the course of which the as- 
sumptions’ and techniques of psycho- 
analysis are derided with telling and 
amusing effect. 

So free is the intelligence behind this 
book that one is left free, through all 
the self-irony of its strange author, to 
side against him. We are even presented 
with a “preface” by “Doctor S.,” in 
which we are warned of the tendentious- 
ness of the four hundred pages that fol- 
low. It is all a part of the irony of 
course, but the point is that the irony is 
in some measure deliberately double- 
edged. We have here a handsome ex- 
ample, not so much of generosity or dis- 
interestedness—we may both doubt and 
decry disinterestedness carried to such 
extremes—but of a serene awareness of 
self-strength, far move effective than 
any scoring of logical points could be. 
The “malady,” such as it is, remains, on 
the author’s showing, as obscure as ever 
—unless one decides after all to accept 
the Oedipal explanation of the analyst. 
Of him, Svevo-Zeno has this to say: 

“How can I any longer endure to be 
in the company of that ridiculous man, 
with his would-be penetrating eye, and 
the intolerable conceit which allows him 
to group all the phenomena in the world 
round his grand new theory?” 

The contempt here loses none of its 
force for being applicable to any of a 
number of other varieties of mono- 
maniacs. Svevo's criticism of the authen- 
ticity of dream states recalled under the 
analyst’s prompting, though no doubt 
refutable, is arresting enough: 

“I might have suspected at once that 
they were not such [an actual reproduce 
tion of the past] because directly they 
had vanished, my memcry of them was 
free from any excitement or agitation. 
I remembered them as an event one has 
been told by somebody who was not 
present at it. If they had been actual 
reproductions, they would have continued 
to move my teais or laughter as they 
had done when I first saw them. The 
doctor noted everything down. He gaid: 
‘We have had this, we have had that,’ 
though we had really nothing but 
graphic signs, mere skeletons of images.” 


x t * 


Ir develops that not only is the theatre 
of Zeno’s recalled dreams of 2 suspect 
flimsiness but that they are at radical 
variance with the facts. Free of the 
analyst’s clutches, Zeno can only recall 
a great devotion to his father instead of 
the hatred for him presumed to underly 
his acts. In another instance, after hav- 
ing been led into recalling a period of 
jealousy directed against his brother, 
Zeno’s undirected memory begins to 
evoke other details of that period, of 
which the chief one was that his brother 
envied him too. “L was sure that I had 
been conscious of this, but it was not at 
first enough to throw suspicion on the 
truth of my dream.” Later on this im- 
portant detail deprives his dream of 
every vestige of truth, the conclusion 
being that there had been jealousy, but 
that in his dream it had got attached to 
the wrong person. Finally implicit in 
Svevo’s radical disagreement with the 
ways of psycho-analysis is his refusal 
to accredit motivations needlessly remote 
from the actions, they are supposed to 
have set in motion. “All the same I 
think he (Dr. S.) must be the only per- 
s0n in the world who. hearing that I 
wanted to go to bed with two lovely 
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women, must rack his brain to try and 
find a reason for it!” 

It would be possible to over-emphasize 
the satiric content of the Confessions. 
Unfortunately, for one could wish for 
more of it. A greater combativeness, a 
more dramatic conception of his mate- 
rials are two great lacks in Svevo. His 
marriage to Augusta when he would 


have preferred either of her two sisters, © 


Ada or Alberta, his illicit affair with 
Carla, his ill-starred business venture 
with his erstwhile rival Guido Speier, 
are all promising enough, but spread out 
so thinly and recounted with such para- 
lyzing slowness as to make for a vertain 
monotony. Zeno’s conflicts with Alberta, 
Speier and Carla never develop enough 
momentum to lead to decisive resolue 
tions. It may be objected that merely 
narrative values are being invoked here, 
that his indecisiveness is the essence of 
Zeno’s character. But in that case, we 
should legitimately expect a dramatic 
tension on another plane which would 
justify the lack of it, in fact give it 
meaning, on the narrative plane. The 
tussle with the analyst which opens and 
concludes the book cannot be the tension 
desiderated, for it stands utterly outside 
the economy of relationships subsisting 
among Zeno, Alberta, Speier, ete., who 
are not, after all, merely the elements of 
a case history, but of an imaginative 
structure, 7. e., a story. That story de- 
mands its own internal justification, not 
one which would consist merely in prov- 
ing the analyst wrong on, say, page 400. 


¥ ” ed 


Tue clue to the weakness of this novel 
may ultimately be found in Svevo’s lack 
of contact with the crucial facts of the 
modern world. We have the ready intel- 
ligence, the skeptical attitude, the lack 
of illusion, but they are exercised so de- 
sultorily that they lead to no capture of 
Positions, even of a “negative” kind. 
Svevo either ignores or is unaware of a 
conflict between human values and 
bourgeois values. ‘This shortcoming, 
which Renato Poggioli tries to convert 
into a virtue in his prefatory note to the 
novel, leads Svevo to accept, and I use 
Poggioli’s language, “the bourgeois 
spirit as a frame or state of mind, as a 
datum or fact, as our version of what 
Montaigne used to call ‘the condition of 
man.’” Having thrown out the word 
“Montaigne,” Poggioli makes free with 
such phrases as “Olympian serenity,” 
“merry wisdom,” “romantic irony.” The 
serenity, wisdom, and irony are indis- 
putable but there is little that is Olym- 
pian, merry, or romantic about them. 
Svevo would have been a foolish fellow 
indeed to have attempted to be such, 
considering that he is a product, not of 
Antiquity, Medieval Provence, 16th Cen- 
tury France, or of the age of Goethe, 
but of 19th-20th century Europe. What- 
ever merits this novel may have—and 
they are sizable—are owing entirely to 
the degree of contemporaneity, of re- 
belliousness, far too limited so we think, 
Svevo was able to muster in the face of 
his inertia and laissez-aller. And in no 
case is this book to be taken as a proof 
that the bourgeois spirit can be “elevated 
to the sphere of imagination” simply by 
taking it along. 





GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Workers at 
the Johnson Furniture Co. here voted 
170 to 50 in favor of joining the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union- (AFL). 
Formerly affiliated with the United 
Furniture Workers (CIO), the members 
decided to secede, charging Communist 
domination of the CIO international.— 
(LPA). 


By ALEXIS LADAS 


THE GREEK DILEMMA. By William 
Hardy McNeill. Philadelpia: Lippiv- 
cott. 291 pages. Price $3.50. 


Tue GREEK DILEMMA is a detailed, 
lucid and unbiased history of Greek po- 
litical and social life during the last six 
years. The author, unlike many of his 
predecessors in this field, has not plunged 
suddenly into Greek politics. On the 
contrary, Mr. McNeill, with infalliable 
accuracy and sense of balance, traces 
the origins of most of the present phe- 
nomena to their sources, political and 
social, in the early, turbulent years of 
the century when the Balkan pattern 
was reforming itself. Mr. McNeill is a 
historian and, as it becomes amply ap- 
parent in his excellent book, is not lead 
on wild goosechases after stories of 
ephemeral n2ws value. His book is a 
balanced examination of all the forces, 
\both internal and external, that grew 
during the pre-war years to give birth 
so disasterously to civil war. 

For those to whom the Greek social 
upheaval came as a surprise and is still 
a mystery, this history will not only 
give the facts and the facts behind the 
facts, but also a clear explanation of the 
causes that govern such eruptions. To 
those who are familiar with the Greek 
situation, this honest, complete and in- 
telligent study will throw new light on 
the interrelations of the component parts 
of the great puzzle and make it pos- 
sible to understand its inner workings. 
It is especially to those who are too near 
these things and therefore cannot see 
them in their true perspective that I 
recommend the reading of this book; 
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for never once does Mr. McNeill either 
over-estimate or under-estimate the 
value and effect of an event nor does he 
ever permit his personal predilections, 
or those of his informants to obscure 
his vision. 


After a rapid but penetrating survey 
of the history of Greece from th- Balkan 
wars until the invasion of 1940, in which 
the principal social and political forces” 
are described, Mr. McNeill enters into 
a careful account of the events that have 
disrupted this small but important 
country in the last six years: war, occue 
pation, civil war and its troubled after- 
math. Under this superstructure lies 
the constant and “bitter struggle for 
power: between a Left, dominated and 
led by the Communist Party, and a 
Right which Las rallied round the figure 
of the King.” This struggle has both 
influenced and in turn been influencéd 
by more general events. Furthermore 
it has felt the powerful and decisive 
force of foreign intervention. The Rus- 
sians have supported the Left. The 
British and Americans have suporteé 
the Right—these latter, nof through 
preference, but because they have no 
choice. “Both have preferred a Centre 
which does not exist; but between exe 
tremes have chosen to support the Right 
within certain limits. Should the Right, 
facing an emergency, set up an authori- 
tarian government the western powers 
would find themselves faced with a probe 
Jem whether to support what would prac- 
tically be a Fascist state. Only if Com- 
munism fades away and becomes what 
it was before the war, an irritant but 
not a threat, will the probability of a 
Dictatorship from the Right disappear.” 
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Turre has been an all-out musical 
vogue for Bela Bartok this season, 
and the record companies have re- 
sponded by committing to wax a con- 
siderable number of the late Hun- 
garian exile’s works. Latest of these 
to be issued is the Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, composed in 1941, 
played by Yehudi Menuhin and the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra under 
Antal Dorati. 


Writing in the now dating atonality 
of the Stravinsky “modernists” and 
given to saw-toothed rhythms which 
atomize the beat and color of his 
music, Bartok’s score is astringent 
and highly cerebal tending to defeat 
the essential lyricism of his folk 
sources. In Contrasts, written in 
the late Thirties for Benny Goodman 
and Szigeti, a singing melodic line 
dominated. Now in the Concerto, the 
mathematician triumphs over the 
melodist, leaving us with a work 
whose intricate craftsmanship, as 
Edward: Hill remarks in the July 
Record Changer, “will be apparent 
to the layman only if he is to under- 
go strenuous study ... under a 
learned musicologist.” 


This is puting it a little too ex- 
tremely. There are stretches in this 
concerto in which the intellectualiza- 
tion subsides and rich music surges 
up to emotional greatness. At these 
times the sterling worth of Yehudi 
Menuhin’s playing makes this record- 
ing one of the truly rewarding per- 
formances of the season. And RCA’s 
engineers deserve a bow, along with 
Menuhin and Dorati, for the clarity 
and range with which they have 
etched the living sound in the studio 
onto the wax disc. (RCA-Victor, 
DM-1120, 5 records.) 


Another contemporary who has sud- 
denly moved squarely into the lime- 


light is the Soviet-Armenian Khaich-. 
aturian. It is not fair for me to 
write in general of his music. I 
have not heard enough to venture 
much more than a vague opinion 
that he seems to be given to a great 
eclecticism and endowed with re- 
markable versatility... His Masque,- 
ade Suite, played by the Santa Monica 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Jacques Rachmilovich, is cer- 
tainly no work on which to base any 
judgment. Here is a festive and 
traditional music, in a quasi-Tschai- 
hovsky, quasi-Strauss flavor and 
mood, very pleasant to the ear, very 
slight in content. It is well and gaily 
played, faithfully recorded. (Asch 
800, 3 records.) 


This column, back in 1942, used to 
be a pretty good guide of the best 
and latest to come from the big wax- 
works. Now, Columbia Records, for 
one, has refused to place me on its 
reviewers’ list—for reasons best 
known to its publicity department. 
Perhaps the idea is that readers of 
the Nation and the New Republic are 
more discriminating than New Leader 
subscribers. Whatever the cause, this 
reluctance on the part of some record- 
ing company officials has prevented 
me from including many records 
which merit extended treatment in 
this review section. 


A new company, Vox, which has 
secured the rights to many interesting 
and hard-to-get records in the Euro- 
pean Polydor catalogue will permit 
record buyers weary of the choice be- 
tween one performance of Tschaikov- 
sky’s Pathetique and another per- 
formance of the Pathetique to 
broaden their collections. By the time 
the next edition of this column works 
its way through the typewriter, I 
hope to ha-e several Vox albums— 
including something by Henry Pur- 
cell—to discuss, 



































Rilke: The Hazards of Translation 


Reviewed by PARKER TYLER 


RAINER MARIA RILKE. Fifty Selected Poems with English Translations by C. F. 
Macintyre. University of California Press. 151 pages. $3.50. 

FIVE PROSE PIECES BY RAINER MARIA RILKE. Translated by Carl Niemeyer. 
With Woodcuts by Wightman Williams. Cummington, Mass.: The Cummington 


Press. 


of devotee, the translator and the printer-bookmaker, which we have here. Let 


B ESIDES admiring critics and disciples, a great poet may attract two other types 


me state at once that the latter has performed his loving service with the lesser 
blemish. In fact, Cummington Press’s hand-set pages and sensuously novel binding of 
the five prose pieces are strikingly handsome, and it is too bad that the abstract wood- 
cuts illustrating the prose are by no means up to Rilke’s quality or that of his printer. 
One can so seldom have everything. C. F. MacIntyre has certainly not spared the most 


arduous effort te give poetic and faithful 
translation to a unified selection of 
Rilke’s lyric poems, but the physically 
adequate volume containing it is imbued 
with a stigma only to be deplored by the 
discriminating. The stigma is a lurid 
brand of pedantry—belonging, one might 
speculate, to a smart young schoolmaster 
who wanted to be unpretentious and yet 
charge his presentation of a great poet 
with as much erudition, relevant and ir- 
relevant, as he cowld muster in a few 
pages. Perhaps he thought that casual 
allusiveness would make his readers at 
ease; it would all be “just conversa- 
tional,” At the same time, Mr. MacIn- 
tyre has a definite message about Rilke, 
about “his” Rilke; for he asserts there 
are many other Rilkes, typified aecord- 
ing to the conceptions of other admirers. 

The necessity to isolate his Rilke— 
after discovering with ingenious sur- 
prise that others have had ideas about 
the German poet differing from his— 
is the most suspicious fact about the 
highly judicious set of remarks used 
by Mr. MacIntyre for his introduction. 
This “documentary proof for his (Mac- 
Intyre’s Rilke’s) existence” acts, one 
fears, as a boomerang on the translator’s 
avowed ambition. If one is familiar with 
all the English translations of, Rilke’s 
verse (those of J. B. Leishman, includ- 
ing his collaboration with Stephen 
Spender on the Duino Elegies, M. D. 
Herter-Norton, Ludwig Lewisohn, Bab- 
ette Deutsch, and Jessie Lemont), then 
this by Mr. MacIntyre serves merely 
the purpose of demonstrating the many- 
sidedness of Rilke, which might be self- 
evident,’ and correspondingly something 
which did not occur ‘to Mr. MacIntyre: 


the overall universality of the poet. 
e * & 


Mk. MACINTYRE’S version of other 
peoples’Rilkes include such terms as “the 
great God-seeker,” “a Russian hermit 
with strong Gallic cultural antecedents,” 
“a belated Eckhardt,” and, alas for Mr. 
MacIntyre’s mania, “a second Moses.” 
These characterizations—for which their 
supposed instigators are not necessarily 
to be held responsible—supp!ly a perfect 
jndex to the quasi-journalistic, bar- 
barously academic style of the introduc- 
tion. Obviously, Mr. MacIntyre is work- 
ing with superfluous desperation to iso- 
late that connoisseur of painting and 
sculpture, that polisher and painter of 
“small concert and salon pieces” that 
he would claim as “his” Rilke. But in 
order to focus attention on the subse- 
quent translations as those of the Mac- 
Intyre Rilke, he has, among other things, 
the nerve to refer to Die Sonette an 
Orpheus as “foggy obfuscations” and to 
say—with true Victorian “corn”—that, 
when it comes to the Duineser Elegien 
and the Orpheus sonnets, Rilke departs 
to a new domain with hi. “blessing but 
not (his) interest.” This bald evidence 
of coarse judgment is made unbelievably 
ludicrous in the final sentences of the 
introduction, where Mr. MacIntyre con- 
fesses that he has translated the Ele- 
gies no less than three times and eagerly 
awaits acquisition of the American copy- 
right! “This hope,” he winds up, “con- 
stitutes a retraction” of the unfortunate 
sentence on page 2. Is it possible that 
this is an example of that now almost 
mythical animal: professorial humor? 
In view of the avuncular alter-ego 
which the translator of these poems had 
to survive, it_is of special interest that 
the English poems are as good as they 
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are. Unquestionably they seem the most 
accurate translation so far, though some- 
times J. B. Leishman and often Babette 
Deutsch May produce a better English 
poem from Rilke than any on exhibit 
here. I am thinking, of course, of Miss 
Deutsch’s excellent rendering of poems 
from The Book of Hours, and, in par- 
ticular, of Leishman’s translation of the 
incomparably fragile and lucid ‘“Uni- 
corn” sonnet—one of the Orpheus group 
MacIntyre calls “foggy obfuscations!” 
The problem of the most satisfying ideal 
of translation-technique must go by the 
board in this place. Mr. MacIntyre, sur- 
prisingly enough, seems to have some 
superior ideas on the subject; for ex- 
ample, he has displaced certain purely 
verbal effects of Rilke, finding possible, 
in a place where Rilke did not use it, 
an effect Rilke used elsewhere in the 
same poem. Although one might argue 
that this is a method of subtle distor- 
tion, it seems a justifiable kind of ex- 
periment. 
fol *” * 


As I implied above, by inverting the 
interpretation of MacIntyre’s emphasis, 
one may regard Rilke in perhaps the most 
intelligent singe perspective on him pos- 
sible: as a poet of the first stature whose 
nature held a truly rare translucenéy, 
one so fine that it could operate on the 
traditional cosmos of poetry with some- 
thing like scientific impartiality; Rilke, 
one might assert, could revolve like a 
telescope through the Heaven of all 
metaphors. Mr. MacIntyre’s Rilke leaves 
out the religious Rilke and the “exis- 
tentialist” Rilke of the Duino Elegies: 
the cosmically eclectic Rilke that prob- 
ably made him dizzy. But if we take 
the Elegies for what they are, they will 
yield tracings of everything the poet 
ever did in terms of tendency and per- 
sonality—the last our translator’s own 
emphasis. Certainly a religion of broad- 
est mysticism is set forth in the Elegies 
—one too broad, no doubt, for dog- 
matists; and one, as I have had other oc- 
casion to observe, which makes the simi- 
larly inflected poetry of Yeats seem 


(aside from major exceptions) too much 
like laboratory exercises in faérie. It 
seems that even in these fifty poems be- 


fore me (confined to selections from Das 
Buch der Bilder and Neue Gedichte) the 


peculiar instrument of style which char- 
acterizes any great poet should be rec- 
ognized in relation, primarily, to the 


poet’s whole body of work. 

One might think from all this that Mr. 
MacIntyre’s Rilke is more precious than 
he actually is; insofar as he has been 
able to stuff Rilke into his own homey 
niche, he has successfully limited him 
only from the viewpoint of the collector 
of art-objects and of what one may term, 
inelegantly, “animal verse.” There is, 
for example, the series dedicated to 
works of sculpture and painting, inelud- 
ing the poems to the archaic torso of 
Apollo and to the Buddha. Bearing in 
mind only the former, one might infer 
that Mr. MacIntyre’s prejudice is pagan 
—that he specifically resents, let us say, 
the Marien-Leben cycle. But if he does, 
it is only because, after all, he is not an 
intelligent enough reader. For to turn to 
the greater of the two spiritual symbols, 
the Buddha, and to the twelve lines of 
Rilke’s poem about him, almost every 
line may be easily identified as a leit- 
motif for the Elegies, each one later 


elaborated and symphonically orches- 
trated in that work. 

I had forgotten for a moment that the 
five prose pieces, which have received 
such pure devotion at the hands of the 
printer, also required a translator; for- 
tunately. they have received a very good 
one. There is definite esthetic aptness 
not only in the selection of these superb 
pieces but in their number. The one 
called “Primal Sound” concludes them 
and concerns the relation of the five 
senses to some theoretic single “sound” 
out of which they might have grown; it 
begins with a memory of school days 
when a very rudimentary ‘phonograph 
recorder and reproducer was fabricated 
in the class room; much later in Rilke’s 
studies, the impression made by this ma- 
chine is recalled as his eyes rest on the 
coronary suture of the human skull be- 
fore him. Could some possible needle 
not also reproduce on this object with 
its corrugation some ‘primal sound’? 
Consciously Rilke uses this association as 
the basis for metaphysical speculation. 
he may infer that the primitiveness of the 
schoolroom machine corresponds to the 
primacy of the poet’s experience. Here 
is a paradigm not only for these five 
pieces, but for all the poet’s work, in 
which the immediate overwhelming ex- 
perience, sometimes coming through with 
a minimum of intellectual analysis and 











a maximum of lyric feeling (as in the 
short poems), may broaden out into the 
“felt”? metaphysical complication of the 
cosmos investing the climactic work of 
the Elegies. 

* * *” 


Tue first piece here, “Gym Period,” is 
the most realistic, the least speculative 
and personal; the next, “An Encounter,” 
expressing man’s relations with the dog, 
is a masterpiece of its kind, retaining an 
utter biographic immediacy. The third 
is on dolls, which Rilke conceives as on 
the borderline -between things and 
people.. This and the fourth piece, which 
might be a synopsis for a poem—and, for 
that matter, all these pieces but the first 
—clearly verge on patterns of experi- 
nee which appear more intensely and 
reverberatively in the Elegies. Rilke’s 
great poetic problem, achieving its apo- 
theosis in the Elegies, was the relation 
of the intuition—arising not from tradi- 
tional religious knowledge but from the 
unconscious—to the metaphysical con- 
cept. An adequate “reading” of Rilke’s 
system has never been given, but when 
it does come, it must obviously depend 
mainly on the text of the Rilke of the 
Elegies, and not on the Rilke who, ac- 
cording to the translator’s own epigraph, 
Mr. MacIntyre has “murdered to dis- 
sect.” 
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The Good and the Bad 


Reviewed by PHILIP) TAFT 
CITIES OF AMERICA. By George Sessions Perry. New York: Whittlesey House. 


287 pages. $3.50. 


OUR FAIR CITY. Edited by Robert S. Allen. New York: Wanguard Press. 387 


pages. $3.50. 


‘yYITIES OF AMERICA is a superficial baedeker for the casual week-end tourist. 
It contains a mass of information on the sights, glitter, and outer aspects of 


twenty-two American cities. 


One can learn that New Orleans serves “good 


Sazerac cocktails,” and that New York’s Fifth Avenue “is also where lonely but decorous 
girls, in search of tentative adventure, walk in pairs at eleven o’clock at night, whereas 
their more totally committed sisters venture Broadway alone after midnight”; and 
that within Chicago’s “industrial area are more miles of trackage than in thirty-nine 
of the forty-eight states, and only sixty-seven miles less than the total railroad mileage 


of New York State.” Mr. Perry’s study 
is evidently not intended to be a serious 
examination of cities and their problems. 
It is smooth, slick factual, stightly vapid 
—a superior Chamber of Commerce 
blurb. 


* * * 


Over FAIR CITY is something else 
again. It is a serious examination of 
municipal problems and government. 
The twenty contributors are not tourists 
looking for local color and places of 
amusement, but serious investigators in- 
timately acquainted with the communi- 
ties of which they write. The composite 
picture that emerges of American muni- 
cipal government is a depressing one. 
In brief with few exceptions, local gov- 
ernment is corrupt and inefficient. Tie- 
ups between the police and the under- 
world, antiquated and overlapping ad- 
ministration, lack of civic pride, indiffer- 
ence of business, the press and the so- 
called leading citizenry and the parasit- 
ism o fthe suburb all account for the 
low standards in city service and make 
reform a backbreaking task. 

Not all the cities reviewed have equal- 
ly noisome governments, nor are all the 
contributions on the same level. “Bos- 
ton: Study in Inertia” is a superb job 
of analysis of one of America’s worst 
municipal governments, absence of civic 
pride and journalistic cowardice. What 
hope is there for a community where a 
group of politically-influential contrac- 
tors can, through a monopoly of garbage 
collecting, increase the cost of this ser- 
vice by 211 percent in four years? And 
yet no newspaper in theycity sought the 
identification of the overpaid contrac- 
tors. Nor is this all. The press of Bos- 
ton, in fear of offending a powerful 
group, has failed to comment on the de- 
fense of General Franco by a leading 
Catholic layman, who referred to the 
Nazi outrages as “propaganda atrocities 





of World War II.” Boston’s difficulties 
can be traced to absence of civic spirit, . 
greed, cowardice, fear and the exodus to 
the suburbs. 


* * ” 


B OSTON is dominated by Democratic 
office-holders, but conditions are no 
better in Philadelphia where the Repub- 
licans are in full control. The machine 
is highly centralized and the men be- 
hind the scenes—the bosses’ bosses—are 
the bankers and industrialists who live 
in the rich suburbs and make their 
money in the city. The responsibility of 
powerful financial and industrial in- 
terests for the low levels of municipal 
government is frequently hidden, but it 
is. clearly evident in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where they “have always insisted 
on ‘cheap government’,” as most of them 
are outsiders. 

In contrast, Memphis, Tennessee is 
operated efficiently and economically 
with little graft or corruption by the 
Crump machine. However, this has been 
accomplished by the readiness of the 
community to aecept a thoroughly vicious 
political despotism. Nor does the de 
struction of a cancerous political ma- 
chine inevitably lead to raising of stande 
ards. It may only mean a change in 
externals and more subtle, though not 
less ruthless, exploitation. Thus after 
the demise of the Pendergast machine in 
Kansas City, “the business overlords. . + 
took over and began running things 
themselves.” Some minor changes were 
introduced.and the forms of vice were 
ehased under cover. “But behind this 
facade of sanctimonious respectability 
the Roberts-Kemper-Nicholas leadership 
forged on Kansas City the iron chains 
of a crushing and reprehensible business 
hegemony that is stifling every form 
of liberal thought and action.” 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Smallens — Music Hall’s Music Director 








At the Rivoli 





Robert Young and Robert Ryan in a scene from the powerful R.K.O. 
Film “Crossfire.” 





MUSIC DIRECTOR FOR 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Alexander Smallens, one of Amer- 
ica’s best known symphonic opera 
and ballet conductors, today was 
appointed music director of Radio 
City Music Hall in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, G. S. Eyssell, the theatre’s 
president and managing director, 
announced. Mr. Smallens_ will 
assume his new duties at the 
world’s largest theatre this month 
and will make his first appearance 
with the Music Hall Symphony Or- 
chestra in the early fall. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Previn, who after 
two years as Music Hall director, 
has resigned to return to Holly- 
wood to make his home. 

Prominently identified with many 
outstanding musical developments 
in America during the last twenty- 
five years. Smallens will come to 
the Music Hall with a record of 
brilliant conductorial achievements’ 
well fitting him for the many varied 
musical requirements of his new 
post. 

Known for his versatility and 
courageous work as a musical in- 
nevator and pioneer in fields of 








“THE ROOSEVELT STORY” 
TO PREMIERE AT GLOBE 


THEATRE, AUG. 21 


“The Roosevelt Story,” a fea- 
ture-length semi- pn: hd film 
covering the last 40 years in the 
private and public life of the late 
President, will run simutaneously 
in two Broadway theatres after a 
gala premiere at Brandt’s Globe 
on the evening of August 21st. It 
will open also next day, the 22nd, 
at Brandt’s Republic, on Broadway 
between 51st and 52nd Streets, and 
will play indefinitely at both 
theatres on a continuous perfor- 
mance, popular price policy. 

At the World Film Festival in 
Brussels, Belgium, recently “The 
Roosevelt Story” won a_ special 
award as “the film that best ex- 
emplifies the philosophy of world 





"DEAR RUTH" HELD OVER 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Dear Ruth” will remain for a 
third week on the screen of the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre. Wil- 
liam Holden, Joan Caulfield, Ed- 
ward Arnold, Billy DeWolfe and 
Mona Freeman get the top billing 
in this Paramount production. 

With “Dear Ruth” the Brooklyn 
Paramount also presents “King of 
the Wild Horses,” with Preston 
Foster, Gail Patrick and Bill Shef- 
field in the principal roles. Bill 
Floyd continues to lead audiences 
in a community organ songfest. 


3rd WEEK FOR "PERILS OF 
PAULINE” AT PARAMOUNT 


Betty Hutton in the role of Pear] 
White, continues to swing from 
airplanes and flagpoles, burn at 
the stake and face buzzsaws, 
monsters, apes and dynamite in 
“Perils of Pauline” at the N. Y. 
Paramount The film, in technicolor, 
is now in its third week. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC -SYMPHONY 


BERNARD HERRMANN, Concuctor 
MONDAY, JULY 28, at 8:30 
Soloist: WILLIAM KAPELL 


_— oe 


RICHARD KORN, Conductor 


THURSDAY, JULY 31 
Soloist: SIDNEY FOSTER 
SATURDAY, AUG. 2 
WHITTEMORE & LOWE 
Duo-Pianists 


Prices (incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, 1.80, 2.80 
Stadium Box Office, AUdubon 3-3400/ 














neighborliness and 
demoeratic principles.” pany. Later, for three years he was 


were researched and edited, and | Opera, for a year directed opera at 
a large amount of new footage was | the Berlin Staatsoper and in Mad- 
filmed, during the sixteen month|rid shortly after the first world 
of production. The production had | war, and was musical director of 
the sanction of the 


ing facilities for the new film! director with Fritz Reiner of an 
passages. Elliott Roosevelt served | historie season of opera with the 
served as editorial consultant. 


opera, symphony, motion picture 
music and ballet, the distinguished 
director first attracted attention as 
conductor of opera, at the Boston 
Opera House, in New York at the 
old Century Theatre in an early 
: opera-in-English venture and with 
international |} the Boston National Opera Com- 


More than 2,000,000 feet of film 'conductor at the Chicago Civic 


Roosevelt | the Philedelphia Civis Opera from 
family, which cooperated in provid- | 1924 to 1930. In 1934-35 he was co- 





Philadelphia Orchestra. He also 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





54th Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-5200, - Evenings 8:30. 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-S6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 














starring 


BETTY HUTTON ‘JOHN LUND 


with BILLY De WOLFE: Wm. Demarest « Constance (plier Frank Faylen 


Directed by George Marshall « A Paramount Picture 
in Person 


«our or cHARM” ALL-GIRL ORCH. ann crorr 
pict PHIL SPITALNY 


featuring EVELYN And Her Magic Violin 
The Distinctive tO ANNE “VIOLA Angier 


ELIZABETH TALBOT-MARTIN 
DON BAKER at the organ 


tee a AMOS NM Toms soure 











FIRST 
FILMS 


INSIDE “RED” KOREA 


MARSHALL PLEADS FOR D.P.'s 


NEWSREEL * 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
THEATRES 46th St. & B'way - 72nd St. & B'way 
50th St., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All) trade anions and fra: | 
ternal organizations are re-| 
quested when planning theater 
|parties to do so throagh Ber- 
/nard Feinman, Manager of the! 
|NEW LEADER THE ATRICAL | 
'OEBPARTMENT. Phone AL- | 


| ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 


'hestrical Department. 7 East | 

















| 15th Street, New York City. | 





Errol Flynn * Barbara Stanwyck 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“CRY WOLF" 


With GERALDINE BROOKS 
—e at, HENRY BLANKE 
PERSON x 


FREDDY MARTI 1d Hie ORCHESTRA 
... AND THE COCOANUT GROVE REVUE 


WARNERS’ 


Broadway at 49th St. - AIR-CONDITIONED Ss T R ie N D 


©NOTED CONDUCTOR NAMED® 


At Brooklyn Paramount Band Leader 








Tommy Reynolds (above) and his 
orchestra, featuring their “‘senti- 
mental tunes,” head the new stage 
presentation at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N.J., epposite the 125th 
Street Ferry, starting Saturday, 
July 26, for a limited engagement. 








wget egies fourteenth consecutive season with 
Jean Caulfield, whe shares honors the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
with William Holden in Para- | phony at the Lewisohn Stadium. He 
mount’s Dear Ruth. also has given symphonic concerts 
ee i a at the Hollywood Bowl. and for 
won distiction for his conduchting three seasons directed the Essex 
of the premieres of Gershwin’s|County Symphony Orchestra 
“Porgy and Bess”, Virgil Thom-| Spring Festivals. 
son’s much-discussed opera to Ger- 
trude Stein’s “Four Saints in Three| COMPLETES TITLING 
Acts,” Leo Ornstein’s incidental Herman G. Weinberg has com- 
music to “Lysistrata” and Marc | pleted the titling of “Marius,” the 
Blitzsteins’ “Triple See,” and rec- first part of Marcel Pagnol’s cele- 
ently toured the country in a re-| brated French trilogy of Marseilles 
vival of the Gershwin opera. life, of which the other two parts 
In the symphonic field, Smallens| are “Fanny” and “Cesar.” Raimu, 
was assistant conductor under Sto-| Pierre Fresnay, Charpin and 
kowski with the Philadetphia Or-| Orane Demazis are the stars of 
cehstra, then served for four years| the three films. “Marius” was di- 
as one of that orchestra’s regular| rected by Alexander Korda. 
conductors. He was ten seasons at The trilogy will be released in 
Robin Hood Dell with the same oy*| repertory this Fall by Siritzky 
chestra, seven seasons in Washing-| International Pictures Corpora- 
ton, D. C., at the Watergate con-| tion, distributors of Marcel Pag- 
certs, and this year completes his’ nol’s films in the United States. 


























HIS ONLY CRIME 
WAS LIVING! 


See the great drama that dares 
to deal with the emotional ex- 
plosions of Anti-Semitism! ... So 
real, so intimate you'll live its 
every thrill! 







“why should \ want 9 
kill @ stranger? 
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Scientifically Air Conditioned 


IVOLI =< 


9:20 ALM, 
BWAY-AT 49th ST. 


Continuous Performances. ¢ Popvulor Prices 


Produced by ADRIAN SCOTT 
Directed by EDWARD DMYTRYK 
Screen Ploy by JOHN PAXTON 
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lo the Editor 





Finland’s Peace 


From O. J. LARSEN 


To the kditor: 


war. This peace was only a truce. On February 10 this year, in Paris, the 


O' March 13, 1940, Finland signed in Moscow the peace treaty ending the winter 


final peace was signed—a treaty still harder for Finland than the hard peace 
of 1940. Since the treaty was forced upon the Finns, conditions in Finland have 
grown more and more intolerable. The treaty condemns that land to enslavement 


by Russia. 

Independent Finland was always a 
thoroughly democratic Republic under a 
constitution very similar to the Constitu- 
tion of our beloved United States. The 
freedom and the rights of every citizen 
were assured as in our American Bill 
of Rights. All men and women had the 
same civic rights, irrespective of race 
and. creed. 

Finland’s foreign policy was _ strict 
neutrality: Fulfilling all her interna- 
tional obligations up to the last letter, 
Finland wanted to live in peace and co- 
operation with all other countries, par- 
ticularly with her great neighbor in the 
East, the So-iet Union. When Hitler in 
the Spring of 1939 offered the states 
around the Baltic Sea non-aggression 
pacts, Finland declined the offer in 
order to avoid even the shadow of being 
under German influence. 

In spite of her wish to live in peace, 
Finland was forced to fight in self- 
defense. After the partition of Poland 
between Germany and Russia, at that 
time close friends, and after Russia had 
brought the Baltic States under her 
domination, she attacked Finland late in 
Autumn, 19389. The League of Nations 
expelled Russia, and President Roose- 





velt branded the attack upon Finland a 
wanton aggression; world opinion and 
particularly public opinion in America 
was with Finland. But Finland had to 
fight alone, and finally was forced to 
sign the Moscow peace, March 13th, 
1940. 

In the fateful summer of 1941, Mos- 
cow again opened hostilities against 
Finland. In spite of the bombing of 
Finnish ships, Finnish cities and un- 
fortified places, the Finnish Government 
in circular information to the legations 
abroad declared its intention to re- 
main neutral. But when the Russian 
military actions turned into an all-out 
attack, there was no choice. Then, and 
only then, the Finnish Government and 
Parliament unanimously, and with the 
support of the people, decided to take 
up arms and to defend the country. 

The Finns fought their separate war 
for their liberty and independence and 
for the integrity of their homeland. 
Every sixth man gave his life for his 
country—it is as if the USA had lost 
in the war about 3 million men. That 
was Finland’s bloody sacrifice for the 
sake of the Four Freedoms and the high 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 


Finland never wanted war. Her fight 
was a righteous fight; but in spite of 
that she has been punished. Through the 
armistice in September, 1944, and still 
more through the definite peace treaty 
signed in Paris, February 10th this 
year, Finland lost to Russia 12 percent 
of her territory, implying a loss . of 
15 percent of her economic capacity. 
One-eighth of the population became 
homeless. They preferred to leave their 
centuries old homesteads and to migrate 
into what was left of Finland rather 
than to become Soviet citizens—a 
plebiscite in itself. A more striking 
proof could not be given that this trans- 
fer of territory was against the lofty 
principles of Article 2 of the Atlantic 
Charter. The Finnish army is reduced 
to practically nothing and purged and 
Soviet Russia has now a military base 
only ten miles from the Finnish capital 
and the Soviet troops are allowed to use 
the Finnish railways to reach this place. 
Furthermore, Finland has to pay in 
goods a huge indemnity, nominally 
$300,000,000, but in fact about the dou- 
ble of that amount. And -finally the 
peace throws the door wide open for 
Soviet interference in Finnish politics 
through the stipulation that forbids all 
organizations and all activities which 


the Soviet Union might consider hostile 
to her democracy. 

These are only the most striking 
features of the treaty. It is futile to 
conceal that the independence of Fin- 
land has become for the time being, only 
nominal, not real, and that Finland 
lives under a terrible plight. Wrong has 
been done to Finland. The fact must be 
stated. No whitewash or window dress- 
ing can alter it. _ 

The Finns will fulfill their obligations 
under the treaty certainly td the utmost 
of their possibility. We feel convinced 
that in spite of all their difficulties and 
sufferings, they will not give up their 


* noble traditions and old inherited ideals 


of freedom and democracy. We Amer- 
ican citizens of Finnish extraction who 
are happy to live in this country of ours, 
where freedom and justice are the guid- 
ing principles, follow with deep anxiety 
the events in the land of our ancestors. 
We are proud to believe that, owing to 
the efforts of our country, the day will 
come when freedom and justice are fully 
respected all over the world and the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter no 
more allowed to be overridden by the 
great and powerful. 
Duluth, Minn. 
(Signed alse by 15 Finnish 
organizations.) 








Coe and 


From H. S. WISWELL 
To the Editor: 


N his letter published in your issue of 
June 28, Charles Whittier of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, makes a strange distinc- 
tion.. He denounces Dr. William E, Bohn 
for maintaining that there is “hot and 
healthy discussion” within the Roman 
Catholic Church. He acknowledges that 
“these people’—meaning the members 





the Charch 


of the Catholic Church—are not authori- 
tarians, but then goes on to argue that 
the “church itself is.” 

Now here is a strange thing. The 
members of the church are not authori- 
tarian, but the church is. The church is 
something different from its members, 
has different qualities, and a different 
effect on society. The members have so- 
cially useful discussion and are free to 

(Continued un page Fifteen) 
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American 


(Continued from Page Three) 
—people’s savings are rapidly being 
undermined; and producers and consum- 
ers backlogs will not take long to satisfy. 
That leaves only our extraordinary ex- 
port surplus to support our high levels of 
production, employment and profits. But 
that, in turn, rests on another shaky 
foundation—the Marshall Plan and the 
ability of large parts of Europe and 
Asia, themselves now in economic col- 
lapse, to continue to buy our high-priced 
exports. 

The President’s report finds, therefore, 
that our “unprecedented prosperity” is 
being sustained by “temporary props.” 
And “as they weaken, we shall need to 
make many basic readjustments.” 

* * * 


Tue President takes note of several 
favorable factors. One is that industrial 
production is at: the level of $225,000,- 
000,000 a year. Another is that employ- 
ment now exceeds 60,000,000 jobs. A 
third is that the profit return of business 
is at the rate of 10 percent on net worth 
for the first half of this year. A fourth 
is that a healthy reduction has occured 
in the rate of accumulated inventories 
and that they now can be increased to 
some degree with safety. And a fifth is 
that there has occured an unexpected 
doubling of net exports over imports 
since last year. 

But the President is far more con- 
cerned, as his report intimates, with the 
unfavorable factors. The leading one 
on this list is the key factor of prices, 
which the President finds are still too 
high, compared to consumers’ incomes. 
Another wage-price inflationary spiral 
is threatened. 

Another important unfavorable factor 
is that consumers’ “real” income has 
@eclined in the last six months as a result 
of constantly rising prices since the end 
of price control, 

A third sore spot is housing, the Presi- 
dent finds. Home building has been less 
than anticipated because of too high 
eonstruction costs. This is one of the 
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Prosperity 


chief dangers to long-term economic 
stability. 

On food prices, the President finds 
that there has been an improvement in 
the last six months in the price situation 
on some items, but even so, he says,- 
“there are many areas where price re- 
ductions still are necessary to check 
current or prospective declines in de- 
mand and to provide outlets for in- 
creased production.” 

In particular, the President was con- 
cerned with farm prices and the agri- 
cultural outlook. Bad weather and floods 
appear to have cut the corn crop, creat- 
ing a danger, the President intimated, 
of speculative forces becoming active on 
the market. This would add another 
spurt to inflation. 

Actially, he said, the present condition 
of the corn crop “does not warrant a 
general speculative rise in food prices.” 
Food price increases would not in them- 
selves help alleviate shortages this year, 
he noted, 

In this field the President made two 
recommendations. The first was to keep 
the public thoroughly informed of the 
true agricultural outlook, to prevent un- 
founded rumors leading to speculation. 
The second, in the event the situation 
should really become serious, is to make 
advance plans for conserving supplies. 
This could be dune-in part by exercising 
remaining Government controls, and in 
part by renewing some authority which 
has expired. Truman did not recommend 
a restoration of rationing or price 
controls. 

With regard to wage increases and 
industrial production, the President’s 
argument amounted to a fervent appeal 
to the steel industry, pattern setters for 
industrial prices as well as major con- 
tributors to industrial costs, not to raise 
their prices. 

The danger which worried Truman 
was that the steel industry would up 
its prices because of higher coal costs 
under the new wage contract, effective 
early this month. 


The coal contract, the report said, 
reflected in part the necessity to jump 
wages because of the character of the 
work, and in part to equalize the 15 cents 
an hour increase pattern in other in- 
dustries. “There has been an exagger- 
ation of the size of this adjustment,” the 
President said. 

He urged the steel companies to “exer- 
cise extraordinary caution” and see 
whether the added coal costs could not 
be offset by high production and other 
savings. Favorable earnings should per- 
mit the absorption of the cost over the 
short run, he said. In the longer run, 
as operating efficiency in the mines in- 
creases, “we have a right to expect that 
... the price cf coal will be reduced to 
a lower level.” 

In any event, the President said, the 
coal contract “does not provide a guide 
or pattern” for wage increases in other 
areas. If steel producers and other in- 
dustries do not keep prices stable, he 
declared, they “could offset the progress 
thus far made and start another wage- 
price spiral in motion.” 


- * 


As though in response to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to their patriotism, the 
United States Steel Corporation on the 
same day released a statement by Irving 
S. Olds, chairman of its board of di- 
rectors, which went almost, but not quite, 
all the way with Truman. Olds, too, said 
that special circumstances in the coal 
industry made the new contract in no 
sense a pattern for other industries; 
that the rest of the wage increases was 
really only the same “15 cents package” 
as in other fields, and was in no way 
inflationary. 

But he declined to say whether or not 
Big Steel, the industry’s price setter, 
would keep its prices at their present 
level. 

The President considered that housing 
was the Nation’s No. 1 domestic economic 
problem. Construction in the past six 
months, he reminded Congress, had not 


on Shaky Foundation 


come up to expectations. The reason, 
he stated flatly, was too high prices. 

The result, he went on, was unfortu- 
nate in two respects: first, the nation’s 
needs for proper dwellings were not be- 
ing met. Second, the industry was not 
providing the high volume of activity 
needed to sustain maximum employment 
when the “temporary props” to the 
present high-level economy began to 
decline, 

The first recommendation of Mr. Tru- 
man in this situation was that “funda- 
mental adjustments must be made in 
housing costs. Nowhere are cost reduc- 
tions more important to the whole 
economy than in the case of construc- 
tion.” If they are not forthcoming, he 
warned, the demand for housing will 
decline. In addition, the President again 
called for passage of the Wagner-Taft- 
Ellender housing bill, and preplanning by 
Federal and State governments for con- 
struction projects necessary now and in 
the future. 

Net exports over imports, the Presi- 
dent wrote, have risen from about 
$5,000,000,000 on an annual basis in the 
last part of 1946 to $10,000,000,000 in 
the first half of this year. This has led 
to some strain and inflationary pressure 
on our economy, he said, but it has not 
been serious and part of it is temporary. 

But, he warned, the exports must be 
continued, and some strain will remain, 
for the foreign-aid program “is directed 
toward the winning of the peace” and 
the exports “are the core of this nation’s 
foreign policy.” 

The trouble he intimated, is that 
foreign countries are encountering in- 
creasing difficulty in paying for our 
products, and must be aided by this 
country. 


The program must go on, Truman said, 
even though it will mean fewer goods 
for home use. But the deprivation will 
be slight and we shall still have available 
for our own use more goods and services 
than ever in our history. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Pennsylvania: Annual Socialist Day, 
Outing and Conference, on Saturday and 
Sunday, at Camp Hofnung, near Pipers- 
ville, Pa. (some 30 miles north of Phila- 
delphia). “The Recent Congress, the 
Growing Reaction, and What Labor and 
Social Democrats Must Do” will be dis- 
cussed by I. Levine-Shatzkes and August 
Claessens and. by speakers from the 
Pennsylvania AFL and CIO... . August 
Claessens speaks on “Combating Com- 
munists and Native Fascists” at Unity 
House, Forest Park, July 25-26, morn- 
ings.’ At Camp Eden, Cold Spring, N. Y., 
Saturday, August 2nd, 10:30 a: m. 


NEW YORK CITY 

New York County branch organizers 
meet on Wednesday, July 30, 6 p. m. 
Plans for fall activities will be discussed. 
. .. Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p.m.... 
Third Annual Debs Banquet on Sunday 
November 16th, 7 p. m., at the Park 
Central Hotel. 


Stalin’s Thwarted 


Turkish War 


(Continued from Page One) 

his suggestion to the Government in 
Sofia. When Molotov came to Berlin, in 
November, 1940, he conveyed Stalin’s 
intention to attack Turkey together with 
Bulgaria. What Stalin wanted most were 
military bases in the Bosphorus as well 
as in the Dardanelles. Turkey was 
saved by Hitler, who rejected Stalin’s 
suggestions! 

The secret documents in the possession 
of the Turkish Government illustrate the 
fact that Stalin tried to play exactly the 
same game with Turkey as he had played 
with Poland. His dream was to conquer 
Turkey in an alliance with Bulgaria and 
then to partition Turkey as he par- 
tioned Poland with Hitler. That he did 
not succeed tn achieving this treacherous 
aim was by no means to his credit. 





(Continued from Page Fourteen) 


exert their influence according to their 
tastes and convictions, but “the church” 
somehow is restricted. - 

And this is not the only strange thing 
that jumps out of the paragraphs of 
Mr. Whittier’s letter. The author asserts 
that “liberals must unite with their liberal 
Roman Catholic brethren, but no liberal 
can possibly cooperate with the Roman 
Catholic Church, as an institution, any 
more than with Communism.” Now this 
point is an interesting one. Harry 
Sylvester wrote his fine novel criticising 
the Catholic Church. He remains a good 
Catholic. His novel has been praised by 
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Catholics and the Church 


distinguished writers in widely - read 
Catholic journals. If Mr. Whittier wishes 
to prove that Catholics are like Commu- 
nists, he must show us cases in which 
Communists criticised the Communist 
Party, or departed from its line, and then 
were praised in Communist journals. He 
will make a long search, before he finds 
an example of this sort. 


Portland, Maine. 





The Good and the Bad 
(Continued from Page Twelve) 
Our FAIR CITY is a clinical report 
on the low state of municipal govern- 
ment and morals in the United States. 
While the outlook for reform is bleak it 
is by no means hopeless. Cleveland and 
New York City have reasonably honest 
and efficient local government, and the 
recent elections in Chicago demonstrate 
that improvement is possible elsewhere. 
However, more interest, anger and or- 


ganization is needed if improvement is 
to be effected. 





=e VOLUNTEER HELP NEEDED — 


| The International Solidarity Com- 
| mittee needs volunteers to aid in its 
lactivities centering about the shipment 
of food, medicines and other aid to the 
janti-Nazis ef Eurepe. A greup of 
| volunteer workers has been organized 
|te de clerical, publicity and other re- 
lated jobs. Those who are interested 
in doing their share in this relief work 
are invited to visit the ISC at 303 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, on 
Wednesday evenings at 7:30 
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Labor and the Party-Line Front 


(Continued from Page Five) 


on the form of a witch hunt, unions can 
be expected to rally behind those who 
they feel are being unjustly accused.” 
And, in fact, even those justly accused 
will be enabled to rally considerable Jabor 
and liberal support. : 

38—The present law is too categoric 
in provision. If the national officers of 
a union, such as the UE, fail to file the 
required affidavits because of their pro- 
Communist affiliations, then all anti-CP 
unionists in locals will be denied NLRB 
“protection.” The act therefore, onee 
again, in an unintended form, gives the 
national party-line leaders a closer hold 
on the entire union. 


* * * 


Tus is, of course, not a complete pic- 
ture of the operation of the new law in 
this connection. But these are major 
dangers that may help to make martyrs 
out of the Communists and fellow- 
travelers, and that may help to weaken 
anti-CP opposition in the unions. Under 
eover of fighting the Act, party-liners 
may call for “emergency” measures and 
be able to put them through. The pro- 
Communists in the UAW, for example, 
used the Act as an excuse for calling 
for immediate “unity” between the FE 
and the UAW. Luckily, in this instance, 
the tactic, and its political intentions, 
were decisively beaten. In other in- 
stances, defeat is not certain, nor, on 
the whole, even probable. 

A major rank-and-file anti-CP grass- 
roots rebellion is now, and for some time 
has been, under way. Anti-labor legis- 
lation can only hurt such a movement, 
and concomitantly aid the Communists. 
In addition, trade unionists who believe 


firmly in the ouster of party-liners from 
union office will not support measures 
that may endanger not only these ele- 
ments, but also all American labor, and 
impair the civil liberties of the country 
as a whole. No responsible union leader 
has predicted that these disastrous po- 
litical effects must evolve out of the 
present legislation, but in a time of 
totalitarian expansion in Europe and 
elsewhere, vigilance for civil liberties in 
this country must be more and not less 
vealously guarded. 

The momentum of the present rank- 
and-file anti-CP drive will probably reach 
a peak at the next convention of the C10, 
and the keynote of this meeting may 
well be Philip Murray’s recent statement 
on the Communists which is gaining 
increasing circulation in CIO circles: 
“If Communism,” said Murray, ‘is an 
issue tn any of your wnions, threw it 
to hell out, and throw its advocates out 
along with it. When a man accepts 
office—paid office ina union—to render 
service to workers, and then delivers 
service to other outside interests, that 
man is nothing but a damned traitor.” 

It is more apparent now than ever, 
Mr. Murray, that the CIO must pdrge 
itself of the Communists from within, 
and the national feeling of the rank- 
and-file is increasingly in this mood. It 
is therefore incumbent upon you to give 
stronger direction to this drive. Len De 
Caux’s “resignation,” although long 
overdue, was extremely gratifying as 
a straw in the wind. Lee Pressman, 
general counsel of the CIO, must be next. 
The national membership of the CIO 
greatly values your leadership and is 
waiting for the word. They will do 
the rest. 





The Dutch ‘Get Tough’ Attitude 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


1915 in presenting China wiih the 
Twenty One demands. 

In an atmosphere charged with the 
expectation of war, events were moving 


fast. 


US Seeks to Avert Crisis 


Tue official attitude of the United 
States with respect to the Indonesian 
problem seems to be dominated by the 
desire to see a peaceful and orderly de- 
velopment of economic and political life 
in the area. It views Indonesia as a part 
of a “backward” Southeast Asia where 
the most urgent postwar objective 
should be economic reconstruction and 
development in order to raise the stand- 
ard of living. This is humanitarian as 
well as practical. A prosperous Indo- 
nesia with an expanded foreign trade 
will benefit the US and other countries. 

The US is concerned with the raw 
y..aterials in that group of islands “en- 
circlng the equator like a girdle of 
emeralds.” A stable internal administra- 
tion should be developed, the US argues, 
in order to guarantee a steady and cheap 
outflow of these products. 

The US seems to believe that an era 
of colonialism is over, and yet $300,- 
000,000 was loaned to the Netherlands 
East Indies Government thereby sup- 
porting the Dutch atiempt to crush the 
Indonesian struggle for independence. 
However, the US Government has ex- 
erted the strongest pressure to persuade 
the Dutch not to use armed force in 
settling the Indonesian problem, Like- 
wise the American Government has sup- 
ported the moderates among the Indo- 
nesians. It was based on this 
policy, which at the eleventh hour sought 
to avert war. 

Shortly after a spokesman of the Re- 
publican Army disclosed that orders to 
attack issued by Lt. General Siem Spoo; 
to his troops had been intercepted, US 
Consul General Foote delivered an aide 
memoire to Dr. Soewandi, ranking Indo- 
nesian Minister in Batavia. A copy of 
the note was sent to Lt. Governor Gene- 
ral Van Mook and it was hoped that 


action 


this would avert war. The Associated 
Press reported from Batavia on June 27: 
“Although Spoor and H. J. van Mook 
denied such an order [attack orders as 
intercepted by the Indonesian Army 
spokesman] there was convincing é€vi- 
de-.ce that Monday actually had been 
designated ‘D-Day’ in Java.” 


The US note was the first direct sug- 
gestion from Washington to the Re- 
public. It cited the Dutch-Indonesian 
Pact reached at Cheribon (Linggadjati 
Agreement) specifying Netherlands sov- 
ereignty until January 1, 1949. Ii thus 
frowned on Indonesians who demand im- 
mediate soverignty. After urging that 
the Republic cooperate without delay in 
the formation of an interim government, 
the United States promised to grant a 
loan, if desired by the interim federal 
government, to assist in the rehabili- 
tation of the islands. But this American 
gesture did not accomplish its purpose: 
The basic dispute, over the contro] of 
the police force, remained unsolved, 


Recent developments in Indonesia 
have made it again clear that distrust 
and suspicion of Dutch aims and actions 
are so deep-seated as to make a lasting 
settlement impossible. First of all it is 
necessary that the Indonesians regain 
their confidence in and good-will towards 
the Dutch. This may be achieved when 
the Netherlanders have honestly recog- 
nized their only possible ultimate status 
in Indonesia: an alien group which is 
welcome to live in the country because 
they are needed for the economic devel- 
opment of Indonesia, this time not 
for the exclusive profit of foreign in- 
vestors, but for the benefit of foreigners 
and Indonesians alike. 

By continuing to follow its present 
“get-tough” policy of unilaterally impos- 
ing demands by armed force the Dutch 
may be able to achieve temporary gains. 
However, it will increase the anta- 
gonism and bitterness among the Indo- 
nesians, and from the long-range point 
of view it is a foolish policy. Perhaps 
Mountbatten and Attlee could point the 
way to the Dutch. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Hats Off to Switzerland! 


that it seems worth while to take time out and 

pay tribute to the only country, among the 
seven | visited last summer, where my impressions 
were entirely pleasant. There is much to admire in 
the spirit of postwar Britain. But the bleak impover- 
ishment which one sees on every hand is. calculated 
to depress all but the most Spartan spirit. 

France and IStaly, while they have made some re- 
covery from the hardships of the last months of the 
war, are teetering precariously on the brink of civil 
strife, with weak Cabinets, shaky currencies and 
profeund hostility between parties and social groups. 
Germany is a land of the damned and Austria is 
little better. Belgium has made a-creditable recovery, 
but_is still plagued with internal political dissension. 
a coal shortage and the eternal race between wages 
and prices, with prices usually a lap in the lead. 

The country that stood out to me last year as almost 
a Shangri-la in the bleak, cold, hungry, desolate, 
hate-filled Europe of the present day was Switzer- 
land. Here one finds an oasis of liberty under law, 
of sober, hard-working prosperity. Switzerland is a 
sure repository of those precious values of European 
civilization which have been so gravely damaged 
or even totally destroyed over large areas of the 
continent. 

There is no need in Switzerland to’ quiblsle or 
argue or declaim about the rights of man. These 
rights are respected fully. And it would be useles: 
to try to convince a hard-headed Swiss that the wav 
to perfect liberty is to destroy those political and 
personal freedoms which are the fruit of centuries 
of experience and struggle. No country in Europe 
has maintained itself more completely free from the 
double infection of Fascism and Communism. 

Switzerland is a living refutation of many of the 


T HERE is so much gloom in the European new: 


_eruel, fanatical ideas which have helped to reduce 


much of Europe to a shambles. People of three ethnic 
-German, French and Italian—live together a< 
Swiss in complete harmony and with full cultural 


strains 


autonomy, 

Switzerland is a country without colonies, without 
an outlet to the sea, without important natural re- 
sources, except for the hydro-electric power of ite 
mountain streams. But*its example confounds the 
shouters for “Lebensraum,” the false prophets who 
dragged nations into ruinous wars because of dis- 
content with existing frontiers. By admirable develop- 
ment of the tourist possibilities of their wonderful 
mountain scenery, by creating specialty industries 
(watches, precision instruments, chocolate, high-grade 
textiles, embroidery, etc.), by sound technical and 
general education, by taking a leading part ia 
Eucope’s trade and banking, the Swiss built up one 
of the highest national living standards in the world. 


* * * 


Swiss relief activity has known no bounds of race 
or nationality. One of the most miserable groups in 
Europe is composed of the Germans and people ot 
German origin, millions of them, who have been 
driven completely destitute from their homes in the 
German provinces east of the Oder and Neisse Rivers. 
in the Sudetenland and in other countries. So tat 
as I could learn, it was only the Swiss and Irish Red 
Cross that gave these refugees help from outside 
have been 
helping shattered cities in Germany, 


sources, Swiss cities “adopting” and 
Austria and 
Hungary. Tubereular and undernourished children 
from France. England, Poland and other countries 
have been taken into Switzerland in large numbers 
and given healthy vacations. The Swiss relief effort 
has been on a very large scale for a people of some 
four millions. 

Switzerland is a small country and its Europeau 
significance lies in example, not in physical power, 
But this significance is not to be underestimated. 
In such matters as generous, undiscriminating relief 
for war sulferers, successful federalism in 


of several languages and ethnic strains, the achieve- 


a counters 


ment of a happy synthesis of liberty and stability. 


the proof that great natural resources are not essential 


16 


to happiness and national well-being, Switzerland can 
offer lessons which many European countries could 
profit by learning. 

In a pessimistic mood, one can measure how far 
Europe has fallen during these last tragic decades 
by comparing the sorry plight of most of its coun- 
tries with the free, happy, self-respecting way of 
life. one finds in Switzerland. For this was the wav 
of life of western, central and northern Europe before 
our age of utterly destructive wars and brutally violeut 
social upheavals. 

In an optimistic mood, one can see in. Switzerland 


- 
. 


a miniature model of what Europe might become if 
its people could unite in a free federation. The lights 


of the old European civilization, now dimmed or’ 


shut off in many lands, are still burning brightly ia 
Switzerland, with its admirable universities, its many 
international. conferences ‘and its well-edited and in- 


formative newspapers, probably the best on the — 
European continent today. Paraphrasing a famous | 
remark of Pitt about Britain in a different connection, ~ 


one might say: “Swizerland has saved herself by her 


exertions and by her example may yet save Europe.” _ 


* * * 


Idiot's Delight Department 


“Yes, there are forced labor camps in Russia. I 
know; I have seen them. But the Russian workers 
in forced labor camps (with death-rates running to 
ten, twenty and thirty percent annually—W.H.C.) 
are better off than American workers who hang around 
pool rooms .and ball parks... . 

“In the present world condition, discipline stands 
at the top of the list, with freedom and liberty at 
the bottom... . 

“The Russian economy is laying the base fer more 
social income than is possible in Ameriva. The 
five-vear plans will lead to eventual abundaace.”— 
Scott Nearing. as cited in The Western Socialist for 
July, 1947. 








An Editorial— 


Truman Soft-pedals Danger 


HE economic report submitted to Congress by 
the President must be judged in relation to its 
purpose. It is the second such account of the 
state of the nation prepared by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers set up in accord with the terms of 


.the Employment Act of 1946. The purpose of this 


law is to furnish the means to provide against such 
upsets of our productive system as will lead to dis- 
astrous unemployment. The idea is that the econo- 
mists will point out threats to our economic well- 
being and that Congress’ will then take the measures 
necessary to keep us going on a more or less even keel. 

The 82-page account of. our economy contains a 
lot of interesting and valuable information. It may 
serve many useful purposes. But the one end which 
it will not promote is the one which the framers of 
the Employment Act had in mind. 
ceivably léad to any action by Congress looking to 
our futuce freedom from fear of a depression. ; 

The mood of the authors of the document, and pre- 
sumably of the President, is remarkably akin to that 
of the Coolidge era. Our production is running at 
the rate of $225,000,000,000 a year, and we have 
at last reached the heavenly figure of 60,000,000 
civilian jobs. For this happy state of affairs, there 
is credit enough to give every element in our sociels 
a liberal share. 

But there is some evidence to show that the authors 
of the report—and presumably the President 
looked at the disturbing tables and graphs which 
form a part of it. They see that prices are still 
ascending and that profits are at unprecedented levels. 
Runaway inflation is still a possibility. So they von- 
fess that “prosperity... must not be a cause for idle 
self-congratulation.” If we are not idle, that is. we 
may have sound reasons for congratulation. 

From this point on the report is one of the Presi- 
dent’s mildest messages to the Federal legislature. 
We must not be too alarmed over food shortages. The 
miners’ new wage scale need not lead to higher prices. 
The strain caused by a high level of exports and low 
level of imports is “of moderate proportions.” The 


It cannot con- 


have 


amount of new housing will increase if prices of 
materials are reduced. Prices can be kept down ‘if 
industrialists will moderate their rates of profit. 


* * * 


A CONGRESSMAN reading this report without 
making an independent study of the accompanyiog 
charts, is likely to be overtaken by a Coolidge-Hoover 
sense of security and content. The prevailing mood 
is one of satisfaction. Dangers are merely suggested, 
The need for action is no more than hinted. 

In regard to wages, social security and housing 
legislation, “as already indicated, forms pact of the 
immediate responsibility — of Plans 
should he readied to conserve supplies of grain and 
it “might become desirable” to renew Government 
authority to this end. In relation to housing, the mild 
measures already passed promise some amelioration. 
With regard to the tendency of both employers and 
workers to put their faith in restricted production, 
no action by Government is envisioned. The report 
depends exclusively on exhortation. 

What this means is that the Employment Act has 
become a matter of words without deeds. Last yeae 
the Administration felt convineed that the old up-and- 
down rhvthm of production would recur. Now the 
economic situation is somewhat different from what 
it was after the First World War. Inflation with rising 
employment continues longer. Perhaps the President 
has actually been lulled into a sense of security. Or, 
more likely, he hopes that deflation will hold off uatil 
after the election of 1948. In that case, he may float 
to victory on the tide of continuing high production 
and high employment. But this is a risky game. 


Government.” 


If the break were to come within the next 12 months, * 


the Administration, which now feels no very urgent 
need for positive action, would be left in an awkward 
position. Whatever the motives behind this present 
mood of watchful waiting, the safety of the people 
of this country—in fact, the welfare of a good part 
es 2 

of the world—is being endangered by a course of 
inaction which is basically a political gamble. 
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